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ERS—Ida x Bopeanre cir Social Service Department, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
tary; American Association of Hospital Social Workers, the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore,| Md. Organization to promote development of social 
“work in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting with National Con- 
ference of Social Work. ; 


- AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
~ WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field di- 
- rector; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St., New 
~ York. Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 
‘(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 'WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, director, 130 
' Bast 22nd St., New York. An organization of professional social workers 
- devoted to raising social work standards and requirements. Membership 
- open to qualified social workers. 


~ AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT 
MORTALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, secretary; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Md. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; 
maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
School age and school age. 2 a 


f ‘AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K: L. Butterfield, presi- 
dent; A. R. Mann, vice-president; E. C. Lindeman, executive secre ; 


human aspect of country life. Membership, $3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F. Cooper, 
secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


MERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
aun peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 

x ing, Washington, D. C, 


"AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Detroit, Mich., October, 1922, E. R. Cass, general secretary, 135 Hast 


48th St, New’ York. 


_ AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York.. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention, 
_ Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00, 


_ THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal. diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
_ Annual membership dues, $2.00._ Membership includes quarterly magazine: 
and monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., general director. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
aoe Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director, 

; - To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
'_ | the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and dis- 

~ tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 
ature for children; to advise in organization of local child health programs, 


_ CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 
secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. 
The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 
ing it in organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. C..C. Carstens, 
irector, 130 East 22nd St., New York, 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St, New York. Rose 


o Brenner, president; Mrs. H Sternberger, executive secre . Promotes 
ee civic pouperadan education, religion and social welfare in the United States, 
ate Canada, Cuba, Europe. 


“Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensoh 
x5 chairman, For the protection and education of immigrant women 


‘COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, | reeled Citizenship 
through right use of leisure. A national civic organization which on request 
helps Tocal communities to work out a leisure time program, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, president; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O. C. Glaser, execu- 
tive secretary. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. : 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 


Lena R. Waters, executive secre- . 


Nat I. Frame, Morgantown, W. Va., field secretary. Emphasizes the Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York. ‘This orga 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. 


‘Powlison, general 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CH 

AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. -Rev, Chu) 

ot anaes Rey. S. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St,| 
or 2 

Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M, | 
executive secretary; Rev, F. Ernest Johnson, research 2 

H. Campbell, research assistant; Inez M. Cavert, 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phe 
principal; F, H. Rogers, treasurer; 'W. H. Scoville, secretary; 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth, Neither a state nor a 
school, Free illustrated literature, 


Ve 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN 

Culbert Faries, director, 245 East 23rd St., New York. Main 

industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes 

and» appliances; publishes literature on -work for the handicapped; _; 

advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons : 
isabled 2 


ates with other spécial agencies in plans to put the 

on the payroll.” te : 

LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercolle 
Socialist Society)—Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 Fifth . 
New York. Object—Education for a new social order, based on pro 
for use and not for profit. Annual membership, $3.00, $5.00 and 
Special rates for students. = 5 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES. 0 
President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Se 
John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chairman of 


was formed in 1912 as a national association of all legal aid socie 
bureaus in the United States to develop and extend legal aid wo 
record of proceedings at the 1922 convention contains the best 
obtainable on practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF ¢ % 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, president; James eldon Jom 
secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americ 18 
common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information 

race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 br 
Membership, $1.00 upward. } 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIA 
SOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phy: 
social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of women. : 
tains National Training School which offers through its nine 
graduate course professional training to women wishing to fit the 
for executive positions within the movement, Recommendations to 
tions made through Personnel Division, Placement Section, 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Oficial Nationa B 
of the Catholic Organizations of the country. =] 
otis. Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing’ 


ax Ory 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Buse C.S.P. : ; 
Department of Education—Executive Secretary, Rev. James H. Ryan 
Bureau of Education—Director, A. C, Monahan. ; 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. i 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John A, | 
Spar cmeat of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; 
irector, Michael ‘Williams, 
ational Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral V 
Benson; Executive Secretary, Michael J. Slattery. F 
National Council of Catholic ‘Women—President, Mrs, Michael Gay 
-__ Executive Secretary, Agnes G. es he = 7 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Maud R. Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 
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retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, . 
tions. Works for improved laws and administration; children’s ¢ 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. 
ren am $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes quarterly, “* The 
1 


NATIONAL /CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC,—Charles 
‘i secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Origin it 


publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles Se yer 
affecting the health, well being and education of child en. Cooperates 


educators, public health agen: and all child welfare groups in 
city or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE— 


Walter B. James, president; Dr. Thomas 'W. Salm medical 

Associate wens Dinectoas! Dr, Frankwood: E. thie and Be ¥. 

Anderson; Clifford W. B lew Yo 
eeble-mind 


eers, secretary; 370 Seventh Ave. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental fe 


ers, n 
il , inebriety, criminol rose mn 
ness, epilepsy, ine ‘olo LIne AS state soclotion =e 


chiatric s service, backward 
Hygiene;” quarterly, $2.00 a year, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. 
President, Boston; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ninth St 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social servic 
Prcceclings of this snectinge eed aeccea o muasenie an 
oceedings o m an ues a i 
ninth annual mee Py rete, will hid” in Prov : 
Island, June 22-29, 1922, are sent free of 
bers upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars, 
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ITTEE | FO : THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 

Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, field 

red. “Hathaway, Recriatyy 130 East 22nd St. New 

Grae: To furnish information, its, lantern slides, lectures, 

h literature of Eeowemertt—samples: free, quantities at cost. Includes 
‘ork State Committee. : 4 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 East 23rd St., New York. 
neice Fe selley, general secretary. Promotes legislation for en- 
standard: for. women and minors in industry and for honest 
minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no night work, | 

regulation food oe ‘carne industries; “honest cloth ” legislation. 

ae \igeaag aia 


ONAL FEDERATION OF 'SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 

y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
r iF concerted action in city, state and nation, for eg the funda- 
uJ pe eeeed, by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 


organization of neighborhood life. : 
- " 4-3 ‘ 


AL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
mber, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N,, Director, 370 
yenth Ave., apd York. For develo te and standardization of public 

\ursin Maintains library and educational service. Official Mag- 
> Health Nurse.” ; 
Ts, ; 


IN L URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. L, 
worth Wood, cal slate on Kinckle Jones, executive secretary; 
t 23rd St., New York. ‘Esta lishes committees of “white and colored 

work out Se eenies wtotien. ae Meere social workers. 


ction, Partccuiswtion and other 
“The Union Signal,” nog at "Glenaguarters 


NAL. ‘WOMEN’S TRADE ‘UNION. LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
, president; 311 South Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Il. ‘Stands for self- 
t t in the work shop through organization and also for the enact- 
of protective legislation. Information given. 


D AND RECREATION ‘ASSOCIATION oF AMERICA— 
Ave., New York. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, 
“Special attention given to o ie on i of year-round aly 
_ Information available on pisyground and. community 

ties ¢ an administration, A 3 


ORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure ‘repre- 
| for all. G. Hoag, meiey 1417. Locust. St., cay ina Aga 
reba ‘entitles, to quarterly R Renew: a 


\CE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek; Mich. For 
of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
‘Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the 
egistry, and ‘lecture courses and various allied activities, J. H. 
sand’ B. N. Colver, somiaty. j 


LL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the raikcbveitiont of Living Con- 
John M. ‘Glenn, director; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
ity Gemanisation, = — ing, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Remedi tistics, Surveys and Exhibits, The publi-_ 
tr ‘the Resell Sa narra offer to the public in practical and — 
pete Some form eauest ° the most important rensite of its work. Cata- 
| reque 


EGEE INSTITUTE—An ‘Institution for the taining of Negro 

an experiment in race 2 thegergen in the Black oe of the South; 

; information on all phases of the race problems and on the Tuske- 
Robert R. Moton, principal; Warren Logan, treas- 

pt —— meceeterys Tuskegee, Ala, _ 

ee 


y EDUCATION BUREAU F AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
465 yest 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ Education. 
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. morally bankrupt? Are we making any effort to face 


JOINING IN PUBLIC 


; thinking logically, for gaining the other man’s attention 


FACING OLD AGE 


/ 


FACIN G REALITY 

Esmé Wingfield-Stratford 
What's wrong with the world? Are we socially and 
the facts and their meaning? A book to untangle one’s 


thoughts and set them racing on a new track. 
Octavo, $2.50 


DISCUSSION 


Alfred Dwight Sheffield 
Volume I of the Worker’s Bookshelf 


A clear and practical analysis of the methods of per- 
Suasive speaking. There are a few basic, rules for 


and conveying forcefully to him your idea. You can . 
make yourself the deciding voice in your conference, 
your club, your union, $1.25 


LITTLE ESSAYS OF 
LOVE AND VIRTUE 


Havelock Ellis 


Essays upon the modern relations of the sexes. “ Packed 

_with ideas expressed simply and containing a hint of 

Ns tremendous knowledge of his subject.”—Chicago 
ews. 


' “Mr, Ellis has forged in this excellent 
little book another weapon in his cam- 
paign for a civilized society.’—New 
York Tribune. $1.50 


a 


by Abraham Epstein 
ee examination of the social and 


economic problems presented by the aged 
and a plea for legislation in their behalf by the 
former Director, Pennsylvania Commission to 
Investigate Old Age Pensions. Full, informing 
statistics which are indispensable to all social 


agencies. Es) WOT 
$3.50 net at all book stores or from ban Bs 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, N. Y.@@axea 


The Allen School—Social Science — 


Home study courses for social workers and all interested in 
modern problems of society, Social Problems, Psychology, 
U S&S. Government, and Economics. Students may start at 
any time. 


Write for catalogue to 
Henry M. Aten, Principal 
< Allen School 
Auburn, N. Y. 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF TRO 
(Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy.) 


One and two year course. Community Drama 
Write for circular 
800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago 
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‘Have You ‘Read Thegee 


BOOKS | 


Sold at the National Conference of Social Work 


The SuRVEY, in accordance with its usual practice, conducted at the N ational 


Conference of Social Work a sale of new and standard books on social subjects. 


2 _ Our ‘Social He etnies 
Education for “Social Work 
By Stei 
Poverty end. pansbdsher 
By Gillin 
_ Plots pe, Personality 


losson and Downey 
~ Mental Conflicts and Misconduct 
_By Healy 


: ag Factor in Business 


Se eee ee ee me ee 


Survey Associates 
112 East 19 Street, New York 
Send me the following books: 


Sree ree oer see 
Be cenesecses 


B. kseceeeees 


+++. in payment. 
Name ...... 


q Members of the Conference used this 
opportunity to replenish their libraries; 
they ordered books for the libraries of 
their organizations; in some instances 
they were inspired to start new libraries. 


@ If you were at the Conference, the 


buying. 


‘list below may recall some of the books. 
you meant td order, but didn’t 


q If you were not at the Conference, use 
this list as a guide to.your own book 
Don’t rely upon borrowing 
from your friends or a library. Have - 
your own library. 


_ The Survey will fill your order for these books or for any books published 


Fill in the order blank below for the books you want. 


on books ordered from this list. 


The Survey pays postage 


Books on Sale at the National Conference, listed in each 


SOCIOLOGY 


3.00 
1.00 
4.00 
1.75 
3.00 
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INDUSTRY 
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Classification according to the number of copies sold 


HEALTH 


> 


Six Best Sellers 
. Mind in the Making 


By James Harvey Robinson 
A brilliant plea for ‘ creative thinking.’’ 


2. The Story of Mankind 


tics and social relations under modern 
conditions in the light of experience 
gained during the war. 


5. Form of Record Keeping for 
Hospital Social Work 
By Gertrude Farmer 
Hospital social case records worked 
out from fifteen years’ experience. 
6. Juvenile Delinquency 
By H. H. Goddard 


The director of the Ohio Bureau for 
Juvenile Research describes the first 
achievements of the Bureau, 


Immigration. Problem 


| Mind, in tte, M Making cs Form of Record Keeping for Hospital Social Work ih Nai tinue cae 
Manian Traits wae panean se Handbook of Medicine oe Fotk’ Songs of Many Peoples (Vol. 1) 
Es Way So reece arg techie 1.00 Ue seni ‘Uncontcous ae 2.00 finislecene Health and the Community ~ 
Hunan maui tal Conduct tae mae on Red Crowe in Children ake denied « atthe immigrant 
ee eee eo orga nication, Aon Merion 1k ca ga hr ta agi 2 2.00 immlOrine Prove ant 1 Contet 
; _ By Brogden 2.50 IMMIGRATION By Park 
, Pringiptes of of Sociology 4.00 Poles, in America an CHILD WELFARE 
‘Sovial Work 2.00 Russiane and Ruthenians in America =o nabs. Goddard : 
oes Ae of Fh ae Poor Relief in Massachusetts Aes Old World Traits i Traneplante d a Qu ekaende e Youth | 


y 
Your ey an me ao 
‘Boy ‘Behavior 

By Burge 


Games (School, Church, Home) 
By Draper 

ioe Breakers 
By Geister 


The Betty te 
yy Lindeman 
\ Rural "Community Organization 


; Rowntree 2.00 Criminal, Jus Justive In Cleveland 
Coming of Coal By Hendrik Van Loon 
a | ron Man Tn industy Pay A world history as thrilling as a novel Moti Pictures eaohtarnala fay! Needs 
B 1.75 and as accurate as the stodgier his- PENOLOGY 
“eed ‘Social, ‘Movements tories. Illustrated by the author. a BLO RA walk 
1.80. ; ‘ - ithin Pr ai alls 
Four, Hour Da Day in Coal 3. Human Traits and Their Social Benen eae 
Archbald 1.50 Eee . Ss 
“Time. "Study and Job Analysis Significance By Robinson 
y Lichtn 6.00 By Irwin Edman HISTORY 
Munian Factors “hi Industry A textbook in social psychology deal- Story of Mankind 
2.00 ing with the social significance of in- By Van Loon 
Young. Industral Worker dividual differences, 
What's What in the Labor Movement oe F - a EICTION 
Rat ee at n the Labor Mov 4,00 4, Public Opinion Clorambaule b 
- Working with the Working Woman By Walter Lippmann ‘ By Rolland 
a By Parker ~ 2.00 A study of the force that governs poli- sag tah ie ioe 


y (i ges 
Jean Christophe (3 vols.) 
“By Rolland 4 


Public Opinion 
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y Lippmann 
Outline of Science (4 vols.) 
By Thomson 
Use 
By Lewisohn 
lps Soe Worth Saying 


havertae in Idealism 
By Sabsovich 
Senescence - 
By Hall 
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Peace and Bread 
By Addams 
Reconstruction of Religion 
By Ellwood 
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_ TIDINGS OF THE COMMON WELFARE 


CA E Gcod Time Was Had by All 


T OT long ago, Kenelm Digby, the jolly literary 
lobbyist of the New York Evening Post, com- 
mented on the SurveEy’s Friday afternoon teas to 
its associates and distinguished visitors as an in- 
ting institution. 
rt California and found flattering imitation there in social 
rvice circles. An editorial in the San Leandro Reporter, 
wlameda County, complains: 

We have the “ social worker,” the “ acti commission,” “ child 
welfare bureau,” “minimum wage board,” so-called “ health board is 
id a dozen and one such affairs drawing fat salaries and giving 
nk teas at taxpayers’ expense. Years ago we got along without 


as much loved and cared for by their parents, just as well 
Eee, had no more ‘sickness, and lived just as long and just as 
ily.” : 

dently, some one has forgotten to invite the editor of 
eporter. 


. The Fight Against Child Labor 


spite of the setback of the decision of the United 
‘States Supreme Court in declaring the federal child labor 
unconstitutional, the National Child Labor Commit- 
going forward to finish the task of child labor reform. 
has already entered upon an active campaign for an 
iendment to the Constitution, the tentative draft of which 
en made public by Owen R. Foveigy; general secre- 
of the committee. It. teads:.__- 

ogress shall have power to regulate or forbid the labor of min- 
t any age or under conditions deemed injurious to their health 
orals. Such power shall be concurrent and not exclusive, and 
he. ercise thereof by Congress shall not Prevent any state from 
ting other or further regulations, not inconsistent therewith. 
his amendment attempts to protect any state from in- 
ference which has built up machinery for the prohibition 
the regulation of child labor. It also leaves the states 
) go as much further than the federal government in 
labor matters as they feel able to go. As pointed 
; by Raymond G. Fuller, of the committee: 

te ' standards which the federal government may incorporate into 


are to represent a minimum of national decency—an irreducible 

tier against exploitation and neglect of children. 

: the discussion of this subject at the National Cinier 
on Child Labor held in Providence, June 27, special 

ce 

phasis was laid on the problem of street trading. As 

_ from the “he eke made by the committee’s investi- 


' arger Sas of the country—dangers to health, 
lation in school, a definite push toward delinquency, 
earnings and these wasted. Law enforcement is es- 
1 connection stakie! street occupations because 


Apparently, their fame has spread to 


social interlopers, and people were just as good, children were ‘ 


Congress and Social Hygiene 
\HE United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board is again before the bar of public opinion. Shall 
it be allowed a relatively few dollars to continue its 
work? Again the great national organizations of women and 


the American Social Hygiene Association are urging Con- 


gress to permit it to live. Again the leading men of the 
army and navy, this time led by General Pershing, are 
testifying to the effectiveness of its services and the actual 
economic worth of its accomplishments. Again there is 


talk of attaching its functions to one or another of the big, 


governmental departments. And again Congress, and this 
year the director of the Budget, seem at this moment (June — 
26) to be inclined to forget, or to regard it as something 
that would net be missed in the political game. 

It will be recalled that last year Congress cut off entirely 
the research work of the board and made no provision for 
continuing its medical services. The staff to carry out the 
protective social measures was materially reduced. Yet, 
under the leadership of Dr. Valeria H. Parker, this staff 
has carried out, within the limits set by Congress, some 
striking pieces of work. The venereal disease rates at 


Columbus, Georgia, and at Camp Dix, New Jersey, were is 


reduced this year to a point where, in the opinion of medical 
experts, these diseases, once so costly and so menacing, are 
practically negligible. 

Dr. Parker, at the request of Gurecen General Ireland, 
was granted in June, 1921, a leave of absence from the staff 
of the American Social Hygiene Association to become the 
executive director of the board’s work. Dr. Parker had 
also been the chairman of the social hygiene committee of- 
the National League of Women Voters and, during the war, 
the head of the staff of policewomen of the state of Connec- 
ticut. Should Congress fail to appropriate for the Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board, Dr. Parker will return 
to the American Social Hygiene "Association as associate 
director of its bureau of protective social measures, 


Alien in Their Own Country 


ANY comedies—sometimes developing into tragedies — 

—were reported during and after the wat when 

large numbers of American girls of old native stock, 
often farmers’ daughters, attracted by the splendor of Uncle 
Sam’s uniform, married soldiers stationed in the camps dis- 
tributed over the face of America, to discover afterward 
that they were expected to live in urban neighborhoods 
almost entirely foreign in character. More serious is the 
situation for American women who have married men not 
only of foreign birth but of foreign citizenship, often with- 
out realizing the legal disabilities which by so doing they 
take upon themselves. Among recent cases, there is that 


497 


of a woman, living i in 1 this count } 
_executrix of her mother’s property in the. 
in that capacity because she is married to 


loss of claim to public benefits; loss of land holdings. 


organizations. 


To Aid Sa Experiment 


agencies.” 


The bce tton of the fund will differ from most of those now 
‘in existence by not depending upon salaried executives to handle the 
work, the members of the board undertaking the necessary inquiries 
with "the help of advisory committees drawn from those who know 
best the heeds of the experimental field. The fund will also dis- 
tribute among such agencies the current gifts of any donors who 
preret prefer to substitute the collective judgment of the directors for their 


(own. 


Geherasen yn? 


The Gatholic Welfare Council 


OME months ago a decree was issued by the Roman 
authorities of the Catholic Church which while it 
praised the work of the National Catholic Welfare 

Council stated that the work of the council was now no 
longer needed and so directed that it be dissolved. The 
American hierarchy to whom the decree was addressed at 
once asked through the administrative committee of the 
thet Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare Council for a 
+ suspension of the decree and the opportunity to present to 
_ the Pope the case for the continuance of the work. Both 

‘ es were granted. The SuRVEY is in a position to an- 


a foreigner; and 
that of a New York woman lawyer who, by her marriage — 
toa Dutchman, lost according to the statutes of that state — 
her right to practice law. Many other difficulties have been 
experienced recently; loss of citizenship because the husband, 
though a naturalized citizen, had left the country for more 
than two years; handicaps in securing public employment ; 


The Cable bill for independent citizenship for married 
‘women passed by the House by an overwhelming majority — 
n June 20, is an effort to make an end of these and other 
anomalies of the existing law by providing that a woman cit- 
_ izen, resident in the United States at the time of her marriage 
and continuing to reside there, shall be deemed a citizen un- 
less she formally resigns her citizenship to adopt that of her 
alien husband. On the other hand, a foreign-born woman 
‘shall not, by her marriage to an American citizen, herself be- 
‘come a citizen without going through the naturalization pro- 
cess. In principle, this bill has the support of the platforms 
adopted by both parties in 1920. Behind it are the forces of 
the National League of Women Voters and other women’s 


at Rome as to the desirability of continuing its work. 


incorporated in Delaware by Norman M. Thomas 
~ and Léwis Gannett, associate editors of the Nation, 
Professor Robert Morse Lovett of the University of Chi- 
et and Roger N. Baldwin, director of the American Civil 
- Liberties Union. The board of directors will be composed 
of the incorporators and Professor Harry F. Ward, of the 
‘Union Theological Seminary; James Weldon Townson; of 
‘the National Association for Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; Rabbi Judah L. Magnes, Scott Nearing, William Z. 
_ Foster, secretary of the Trade Union Educational League, © 
Chicago, and Mary E. McDowell, head of the University 
of Chicago Settlement. The fund i is intended to meet the 
needs of agencies which are so new or experimental that 
they do not command general public support, or that of 
existing community trusts and. other established funds 
which are conservative and disinclined to assist new move- 
ments. “ Various persons,” writes Walter Nelles, New 
- York, attorney for the incorporators, “desiring to give or 
2 bequeath money to public causes have expressed the desire 
_ for the establishment of a fund controlled by persons who 
Nay will not be conventional in their conception of public sery- 
ice arid who will give preference to new and experimental 


es A" American Fund for Public Service has just been 


the BER es ‘Father John A. Ryan, the director of 
social action department of the council, or those of his | 
partment, were substantial reasons for ‘the abolition of the 
council. It is officially denied, . however, that the original 
decree asking for a cessation of the activities of the council — 
was caused by opposition to the progressive program of the” 
social action department. With the end of the war, i 
which the council rendered a widely appreciated service,” 
there was some question on the part-of Catholic authorities 


The attack on Father Ryan’s supposed “‘ radicalism ” is not 
anew one. The World quotes Conde | B. Pallen, one of the 
editors of the Catholic Encyclopaedia, as being severely | 
critical of the economic and social views of Father Ryan.) 
According to the World, Mr. Pallen said: 

‘Dr. Ryan’s attitude toward the labor problem in his conduct of 
the social action department of: the National Catholic Welfare 
Council is not the point in question, so far as I have any opinion — 
to offer.- It is his radical views to which I take exception. : 

In his book on Social Reconstruction, published in 1920 
by the Macmillan sige oe however, Father Ryan has exe 
pressly stated: : Bi 
' Radicalism and- conservatism are mere catchwords. Petsonaligl 
I don’t want to be called either a radical or a conservative eae 


I find most people who boast of their conservatism are simply reac- 
tionaries, and most people who pride themselves on their radicalism 7 


are extremists. It is not necessary to be tagged with either designa- 
tion, The important thing is to know all the facts that are avail-— 
able, to acquire a good knowledge of the principles, and then to — 
advocate remedies or reforms in the light of these facts and 
principles. oy 

The social action department of. the Gone has” con 
sistently taken a liberal view of the pressing social and eco-" 
nomic questions of the day. Through its official bulletin” 
and in other .ways the council itself has struck repeated) 
blows at injustice whether in high or in low places. For 
instance, when the whole question of the freedom of speech 
was up for public discussion last year and the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia had upheld the order of 
the Postmaster General to exclude the Bey York Call 
from the mails, the bulletin stated: 

The practical conclusion that seems to be sustified is this: econ 
in the case of a few fundamental principles which scarcely any one 
questions, complete liberty of speech and of writing, within the 
limits of public decency, should be permitted and protected in the 
domains of politics and economics, Here the theory of competition 
is correct, and to permit truth and error to compete for supremacy 
in the marketplace of discussion is the less of two evils. Z 

The ‘Program of Social Reconstruction issued three years | 
ago by the four American Bishops constituting the admin- 
istrative committee of the then National Catholic War 
Council, the predecessor of the present council, still remains 
one of the most advanced documents promulgated by any 
of the great religious bodies upon moot social and industrial 
problems. In advocating the enforcement of a minimum | 
wage, for instance, that program urged: 


Sea 
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- Even if the great majority of workers were now in receipt of 
more than living wages, there are no good reasons why rates of 
pay should be lowered. After all, a living wage is not necessarily 
the full measure of justice. All the Catholic authorities on the 
subject explicitly declare that this is only the minimum of justice. 
In a country as rich as ours, there are very few cases in which it 
is possible to prove that the worker would be getting more a 
that to which he has a right if he were paid something in excess 0 
this ethical minimum. Why, then, should we assume that this is 
the normal share of almost the whole. laboring population? On 
grounds both of justice and sound economics, we should give our 
-hearty support to all legitimate efforts made by labor to resiat, br 
eral wage reductions. 


The report also recommended social insurance, , public 
housing for the working classes, vocational training, 
colonization and a national enploy mens service. : 


Bes 5, are ae Aa responsible for this. 
are not nearly enough reputable dentists to go 
Plans exist for the prevention of tuberculosis and 
nereal. diseases, but few for the care ofthe teeth. In 
hygiene has been sadly neglected by most public 
ms.. The relationship of rheumatism, heart 
and other ailments to the teeth is changing this. 
nd there dispensaries for the public, such as the 
‘Dental Infirmary of Boston or the Rochester Dental 
y, have been started. Their experience has not, how- 
easily available. The recent study made by 
_M. Davis, 3x5) of the facilities and organization 


tae: a real Beer cos to the: subject. It was 
r Julius Rosenwald of Chicago under the auspices of 
bureau on dispensaries and community relations 


(there were ho RARE: from aa schools in 

ing to the change from three- to four-year courses ) 
a particularly acute situation. It is estimated 
will be 800 fewer dentists in the United States 
3 than there were in 1920. Although the average 
dentists to the ibaa is. about one to 2,400 


han that. In parts. of the South, for instance, 
nly one dentist to 4,000 persons. “As is true in 
of re medical | eae the tural districts are 
s or iy 


ygienists, ce io Calipmia aad ae! 
- $0. All of. ees states require a 


i in a rks Of a cities, The prelim- 
ment for the ‘dental hygienist ranges from a 
ur-year high school course. His function is not 
hat of the dental nurse. The former may re- 
sled from the, surfaces of teeth and 


ways” oe nesting: Gaoaninitg needs. The 
Mr. Davis shows that seventy-two indus- 
in the United — States have installed dental 
ir own. The community dental clinic, while 

ew, offers opportunity’ for even wider serv- 


dequate dental care for the community 
led as an adjunct to private dental prac- 
shool dental clinic, now in wide use in this 
Ste at ee ee in 1890. 


center re ae estes there is ‘is Riches: 
founded | by George Eastman. The 

the equipment for this dispensary 
t $450,000, and it is endowed with $1, 800,- 
ae the center of ‘the ty ie is con- 


_ clinics. should be salaried. 


rc -one more, and eighteen beds in the sur- 

ErOnent for tonsil and adenoid operations as well 
ose upon the teeth. The dispensary is open all day, 
for children up to sixteen years of age. 


Infirmary of Boston, Rochester is likely to become a great 
medical and dental center through gifts to the University 
of Rochester made by Mr. Eastman and the General Edu- 
cation Board. The dispensary is closely tied up with the 
community, - especially through the squads of visiting den- 
tists and dental hygienists who go from the dispensary to 
clean the children’s teeth in the schools, so that the children 
do not have to be brought long distances to the clinic for 
such routine work. A clinic for adults is now planned in 


connection with the dispensary. One of the distinctive fea- 


tures of the Rochester plan is the close affiliation of the 
dispensary with the dental work in the schools. 

Around the Forsyth Infirmary which was founded by the 
Forsyth family, much of the dental work in Boston re- 
volves. ‘This infirmary is in a beautiful building of white 
marble on the Fenway, about two miles from the business 


‘section of the city. Its distance from certain congested parts 


of the city is frequently criticized. The dispensary has lim- 
ited its work to young children. Even were it run to three 
times its capacity it could not begin to meet the needs of the 
children of the public and the parochial schools. In Bridge- 
port there has been a marked advance in dental work, due 
mainly to the efforts of Dr. Alfred C. Fones. The Depart- 
ment of Health employs three dentists and twenty-six dental 
hygienists for work in the schools. It also has a clinic which 
charges an admission fee of ten cents arid moderate fees for 
different types of services, such as cleaning and pulling teeth. 
Cleveland maintains six school clinics from public funds, 


while Detroit, only a little larger than Cleveland, has four- 


teen clinics for children, 

In Chicago, the dental situation is especially acute, At the 
present time, for instance, the Board of Health employs only 
six dentists who work in twelve schools. The Visiting 
Nurses Association, says Mr. Davis, regards the dental work 
done in the city as a farce. He says: 

The feeling’ among public health workers with regard to the ex- 


isting dental facilities of Chicago is that they are almost zero in 
relation to the need. - There is no systematic dental inspection 


of the children, although their teeth are examined as a part of the | 


inspection by the school physicians. There are not enough school 
nurses to attend to getting the dental work done for the children, 
even if there are dental facilities available; but the existing facili- 
ties do not begin to meet the need. There is always a long waiting 


list in every clinic, and patients must be turned away. The six | 


school dentists cannot care for more than 6,000 children a Yeaty. or 
not over 1 per cent of the children of Chicago. 

Mr. Davis outlines a community dental program sahiels 
with modifications to fit local needs, can be fitted into the 
health plans of almost any city or town. The foundation 
stone for his plan is preventive dentistry, the primary appli- 
cation of which should be to children. In addition to the 
character of the work, the test of any plan for children is 
the proportion of the number reached to the total child pop- 
ulation. If a selection of the children must be made, Mr. 
Davis is of the ‘opinion that younger children should be 
taken eare of first. Moreover, any dental program for 
children should be considered as a sector in a rounded child 
health program. Dentists and other persons employed at 


be alarmed at the development of a community dental 
program, since there is more than enough work for 


all. Greater attention should be paid to preventive dent- 


istry in training the dental student. In the maintenance of 
organized dental service Mr. Davis suggests the following 
financial plan: 
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. There are thirty-seven chairs with. 


Although there . 
‘Is no research department, as is the case with the Forsyth 


In this connection Mr. Davis 
points out that dentists in private practice should not ~ 


Prophylactic work for children should be free and open to all 
children of school and pre-school ages on the same terms as is pub- 


lic education. With respect to the cost of this service, it should be 
borne in mind that the estimated cost of tooth cleaning and of in-| 


struction in mouth hygiene to children on a large scale is less than — 


5 per cent of the usual per capita cost of school education, and is a 
measure which will make more efficient the other 95 per cent ex- 
pended. For dental care other than prophylaxis, a charge should 
be made in the clinic, including an admission fee and an addition 
for materials used for fillings, anesthesia, and other purposes; those 
- fees being remitted when necessary. For adults, clinics should 
charge fees covering the cost of the service. but these should be re- 
“mitted to persons seriously in need of the service and unable to 


; pay for it. For children it is often essential to establish fees lower 


‘than the cost rates in order that the service may be sought by many 
of those who need it. 

A community plan should also make provision for “ re- 
search into the conditions and causes of dental decay and into 
the methods of its’ prevention.” 


— Nursing Education 


T is generally recognized that one of the most difficult 
problems facing public health workers today is the need 
for more nurses. There are now only about eleven 
thousand of them in the field as against a demand for 


nearly five times that number. Trained nurses have insisted 


~ that no one but the highly qualified worker should be allowed 
to engage in any kind of nursing service. Others, including 
public health administrators, have replied hotly that the sick 
are with us and so some means of caring for them must be de- 
_ vised. In some places short-term courses for workers were 

given. Both sides were in a deadlock. ‘The study of nursing 
- education recently completed by Josephine Goldmark and her 
_ associates for the Rockefeller Foundation, therefore, is timely. 

- Moreover, it is the first to offer a possible solution to the 
problem. 


_ When the study was first begun two years ago its scope was 
largely limited to finding an answer to the need for more 
nurses. ‘The inquiry was later enlarged to include the whole 
field of general nursing education. 
One of the first questions discussed in the report is the 
warmly debated one of whether or not the public health 
nurse should do bedside nursing or should instead limit her 
service to instruction of the patient and the family. Much 
of the visiting nursing in this country is, of course, of this 
latter nature. Miss Goldmark is of the opinion that the 
arguments for purely instructive nursing, namely, the admin- 
istrative difficulties in the way of a public body providing 
private sick nursing and the danger that the demands of the 
sick may crowd out the educational effort, may eventually 


be overcome. Certain city health departments have already _ 


undertaken nursing service which combines bedside care with 
instruction. The nurse who gives direct bedside service to 
a family in time of illness, obviously, even from an educa- 


tional point of view, has an advantage over the nurse who 


‘gives only instruction. The conclusion is therefore drawn 

in the report that, granted an adequate number of nurses 
to the population, “the combined service of teaching and 
nursing will yield the*largest results.” It is further pointed 
out that “the teacher of hygiene in the home should possess 
in the first place the fundamental education of the nurse and 
that this should be supplemented by a graduate course in the 
special problems of public health.” 


A wide difference was discovered in the type of nurse de- 
manded by the private physician, some merely wanting 
_ “Shands” while others were requiring nurses of the highest 
quality. Instead of becoming involved in the debate over 
this question, Miss Goldmark suggests the simple but very 
significant fact that if there exists a demand for two types 
of nursing service the “ distinction should be drawn—not on 
economic grounds, but according to the type of illness in- 
volved.” This would mean that the person with an acute 


or serious illness would receive the most skilled se 
the individual with a mild or chronic sickness-woul 


‘have not a scrap of teaching ability. Some lectures are d 


the dictation of questions and answers from a pre-hi 


roe 


care by an attendant not so highly trained. There still 
however, an economic problem with the family of smal 
come, the solution of which, it is suggested, should be 
tributing the cost through some form of community orge 
tion or group insurance. . ees") | 
The study reveals that the graduate nurse actually do 
spend a large amount of her time upon cases which mig 
well be cared for by a partially trained aide. ‘The repe 
consequently comes out strongly for a subsidiary type of n " 
ing service, the members of which would be called “ nurst 
aides” or ‘‘ nursing attendants.” Although this is not a ne 
suggestion, it assumes special significance from the fact tha t 
is subscribed to by such recognized authorities as Dr. He 
mann M. Biggs, Dr. David L. Edsall, Lillian D. Wald 
L. Emmett Holt and others, who compose the comn 
under which the study was made. 


A study of a selected.group of hospital training s 
gives rather a dismal picture of conditions. Unfortu 
the training of nurses differs from that of other profes 
workers since the nurse is usually trained in an instit 
whose primary purpose is to take care of the sick, wh 
the fields of law and of medicine the school is created dei 
nitely for an educational purpose. The supervision of 
work in the wards in training schools for nurses is in 
instances most inadequate. ‘There seems to be no standaré 
uniformity in the instruction given to the nurses by p 
cians and others. Some instructors, the investigators fot 


yt 


dull. In one school, for instance, the class work consists 


note-book.”’ : oa 

The following conclusions are drawn: The committee B 
lieves that by slashing unessentials the period of a nurs 
training can be cut to twenty-eight months, and that i 
training is given by a separate body organized primarily i 
educational purposes students of a high quality will be a 
tracted in increasing numbers. A high-school course or 
equivalent is suggested as a prerequisite for this traini 
Such a scheme, combined with that for training aides, we 
relieve the hospital from the need of exploiting student nurs 
or of diverting funds to train workers which should go to 1 
care of the sick. 2 

The whole study indicates that there is no “ magic pa 
way out of the maze of nursing education.” Rather, | 
“establishment of a sound educational policy is the one es 
tial to attracting students in quantity and of quality.” 


f 


Retro-Progress 


-EAWO stories could be written about the convent 
of the American Federation of Labor which recent 
adjourned in Cincinnati. One story if carefu 

edited would give a report of a convention characteris 

by progressivism, militancy, possibly by radicalism. %J 

other would be a tale of opportunities neglected, lack 

vision, reactionary achievement. If we do not attempt t 

stories, but mix the two activities up in one, we find ° 

record to be something like this: a 

The old officers were re-elected to a man. The admit 
tration was not successfully challenged either with resp 

to its personnel or in the major projects advanced. But t 

does not tell the true story, for there was a strong n 

ment in the direction of change, which resulted in the no 

ination of three candidates for membership on the exe 
council of the federation who contested the election with : 


ve in the past. There is 
rom the old officers than 
as observed Before. What the opposition lacks 
p and a policy. When it secures these two needs, 
onable to expect that it will win. 
Another matter on which different conclusions may be 
wn i is the attitude which the labor movement is assuming 
var ‘d industrial unionism. Samuel Gompers has recently 
gaged in a vituperative controversy with William Z. Fos- 
that subject. The subject came before the convention 
than three times, and every time the delegates ad- 
to, the old craft idea with practical unanimity. At the 
ime, sitting in the convention were delegates from the 
‘organizations of railway employes who together con- 


ation of Labor. In their hotel three blocks away from 
idquarters of the convention these organizations were 


ep away from craft unionism, and in the direction of 
ified activities and policies that industrial unionism 
teresting also in this connection to note a movement 
nerging into one the four brotherhoods. ‘The president 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen has retired, and 
members of that organzation and of the Locomotive 
meers are about to vote on amalgamation, a project 
is enthusiastically supported by Warren S. Stone, 
the Engineers’ Brotherhood. ‘The Brotherhood of 
way Trainmen at their last convention adopted resolu- 
foring amalgamation with the Switchmen’s Union, 
Rail Clerks’ Union at their last convention adopted 
ations favoring the amalgamation of all the railway 
s into one body. The brotherhoods are not affiliated 
the American Federation of Labor, but the railway 
e a part of the federation. The machinists, who are 


ilway shops, have for years been urging | the amal- 
of the metal trades. 
‘convention adopted a report of its committee on ia 
hich was a progressive and forward-looking docu- 
The report condemned the Lusk laws and all other 
tion designed to place the teachers as a class under 
yn and to resrict their expression of opinion. 
the last convention, a committee has been at work on 
al survey on the teaching of social science in the public 
ls. The actual work of the survey has been done by 
Beyer, Jr., of New York. The report covers the fol- 
ubjects: influences at work in public education, 
: and extent of instruction in social: studies, survey of 
books, conclusions and recommendations. It is expected 
e report will be published i in the fall by the American 
tion of Labor. 
committee commended the work of various interna- 
nions which have within recent years adopted courses 
for their members. It called attention to the 
s’ Education Bureau, which is actively promoting 
ducation for workers and announced that plans are 
ay for coordination of the work of the American 
1 of Labor and the Workers’ Education Bureau. ' 
mber of resolutions were adopted favoring construc- 
important changes in existing legislation. Several 
nese had to do with workmen’s compensation. One reso- 
committed the American Federation of Labor to the 
an exclusive state fund for the insurance of workers 
compensation acts. 
ie most interesting and revealing debates of the 
over the question of recognition of Soviet 
‘were two resolutions before the convention 


“SURI EY 


ated and whose members are very largely employed | 
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on this: bec One was presented as a minority report 
from the committee on international labor relations. This 
resolution called on the United States government to recog- 
nize the government of the Soviets. The other was in the 
form of a resolution and report from the majority of the 
committee, constituting a scathing indictment of the Russian 
government. One of the administration spokesmen in behalf 
of the*majority report said he did not care what kind of 
a government the Russian people had, but as a true unionist 
he was bound to follow the advice of what he declared was 
the remnant of Russian trade unionism who had appealed to 
the American Federation of Labor to assist them in getting 
protection against the Soviet government. 

Other speakers, however, concentrated their fire on the 
government itself and its interference with freedom of 
speech, press and assembly. One speaker said that he could 
not support a resolution to recognize Soviet Russia unless it 
were understood that that government would release its 
political prisoners. ‘This was accepted as the correct position 
by the administration forces, despite the fact that the conven- 
tion in a prior resolution had abandoned the fight for Ameri- 
can political prisoners and had declared that their work in 
this field had been accomplished. The facts are that there 
are ninety-six prisoners today in the United States who are 
deprived of their liberty on account of acts of a purely politi- 
cal character committed during the war. 

The proponents of the resolution to recognize the Soviet 
government denied the statement that the trade union move- 


ment in Russia had been destroyed, and based their argument 
~ chiefly on the ground that recognition would promote trade 


and therefore stimulate American manufacture, and that it 
would lessen the necessity in Russia for constant military 
preparations and thus promote the peace of Europe. ‘The 
secretary of the committee, sjeaking for the majority, de- 
clared the trade argument was purely selfish, devoid of 
idealism and a movement in behalf of the capitalists of 
America. Nevertheless this committee, at the request of the 
British fraternal delegates, rejected a resolution in favor of 
Indian independence on the ground that it would lend support 
to the policy of non-cooperation and thus further jeopardize 
the two million unemployed in Great Britain, 
_ Labor and the Courts 


But the great work of this convention, and the one that will 
make it stand out as historic, was its pronouncement on the 
subject of the courts. With unionism) imperiled by recent 
court. decisions, the special committee on the subject of the 
courts brought in a report which was adopted unanimously 
and with great enthusiasm. It was a report which in effect 
proposes a fundamental change in the government of the 
United States, for it proposes a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding that when the Supreme Court declares a law uncon- 
stitutional, Congress may nevertheless make it effective by 
passing it again by a two-thirds majority, just as it may now 
pass a bill over the veto of the President. Such an amendment 
would make Congress supreme over, instead of coordinate 
with, the judiciary, and would make it possible in effect for 
the courts to amend the constitution of the United States, a 
proposition which has already received thundering denuncia- 
tions as subversive of good. government. Asa matter of fact, 
it would go no further in endangering the liberties of the 
American people than the liberties of the British people are 
endangered because Parliament has even greater power than 
it is proposed here to give to Congress. But it must be recog- 
nized that the proposal itself embodies a fundamental change 
in our governmental system. 

It is evident from these sketchy comments on some devel- 
opments of the convention and in the American labor move- 
ent that forces both radical and conservative are at work. 
The curious thing is that these forces often seem to be 
embodied in the same groups and in the same leaders. What 
is implied by this fact is neither that the American Federa- 


_ of tremendous and far-reaching changes. 


few new trails. 


: tion of Labor iS astiae inne nor  ahat ¢ it is wildly ru 


after new and false prophets, nor that it is without a 

_ gram and bewildered by circumstances with which it fi 
‘itself confronted, 
three of these conditions are in effect. 


- tion of the American Federation of Labor shows that that 


organization, while clinging fondly to the past, is making 


preparations for coping with the future by the breaking of a 
Joun A. Fircn. 


A Letter from Prague 
RAGUE is a sight for weary eyes. ‘This lively city 
with its robust population, well supplied food stores, 


cheerful countenances of passers- -by, well nourished . 


re heel children and clean and inviting hotels presents. a 


striking contrast to Vienna, which I have just. left, 


_ with its shabby, filthy hotels, lean, hungry looking work- 

fen, poor, undernourished children, where one gets the gen- 
eral impression of a city awaking from a municipal debauch. 
-_ At Prague, the capital of a new republic, with a popula- 
tion of thirteen millions, a new country carved out from 
old, moribund Austria, the political, social and economic 
progress were of intense interest to me. So far as legisla- 
tion for social and industrial welfare is concerned, the new 
government has indeed gone the limit, and rather suffers 
from an embarrassment de richesse. After the revolution, 
because of the predominance of the social democratic ele- 
“ment in the two houses, there was an increase of radical 
labor and social legislation; many laws were put on the 
statute books without thorough preparation and discussion. 
Even employers’ organizations accepted the eight-hour law, 
_which was made to apply not only to industry but also to 
- mercantile establishments and even to agriculture. How- 
ever, when it came to actual enforcement, it became ap- 
_ parent that it would be impossible to enforce the law in 
mercantile establishments and in agriculture. On the 


Instead it is probable that at times all 
We are in the midst 
The last conven- 


‘age of fifteen. 


pie é 

Gavahiacn § Sstirarek as. war as ale age care. Bi. 
Woman is beast of burden throughout Buona indui)y 

and agriculture . . . Ina porcelain factory I_ 

young girls no more than fifteen or sixteen years old ¢ 

heavy trays loaded with earthenware weighing, accor 

to the foreman’s statement, over eighty pounds. 


- women workers in the glass, porcelain and textile / 
which I inspected looked lean, thin, worn out, overwor| 


and overdriven; much older than their actual age. Tth 
seemed, likewise, to be in the factories a large number 
young children, boys and girls appearing not much ¢ 
twelve or thirteen years old, undergrown, undernouris’ 
but. doing the work of grown-up persons—all, according) 
the inspector who accompanied me, being above the } 
-He explained that many children or n 
cf them have not had-their normal growth during the 
eight-years and have never seen white bread for six ye 

The wages paid to workers are still much below the « 
of living, especially the wages of women and childs) 
The skilled workers are not so unfortunate. The boul 
some of the workers is the worst I have ever seen. 
Prague many, if not most, live in one-room ‘apart 
in which many also work. In a suburb of Prague I 
some of the miserable hovels, consisting of one room } 
a bed, kitchen range and no windows. 

I may conclude my letter with an incerectinns statem) 
made to me by Mr. Moser of the well known glass m 
facturing firm of Ludwik Moser & Co. In talking of 
effect of the eight-hour law on efficiency and production 
made the statement that in his works the production 
the eight-hours system greatly exceeds that under the 
hour work day; rather an interesting statement at a 
when most employers bitterly complain about underpro¢ 
tion and rave against the eight-hour law. 

~ GEORGE M. ‘Paice, ME 


A VACATION IN THE GREAT CITY 


The thumbnail sketches here reproduced 
illustrate a charming Stay-At-Home Vaca- 
tion Guide written by pupils and teachers 
of the Washington Irving High School, 


New York. 


Its carefully presented in- 


formation is just what is needed for. girls 

who want to fill their leisure time iw the 

great city with adventure safe, romantic 
and educational 


HY is it that lawyers aa social qworkers have so 
little in common? Both are public servants. Both 
_haye their professional associations where they 
_meet to giscHsS. oer spocagie sometimes rue 3 same 


nine eh “the ey and with cases 
‘ing legal problems, but they deal with them on their 
sponsibility and without close cooperation from the 
s of the bar who are trained in the law. These ob- 
ns are not new. » They a are common n knowledge. 


Siding aan at times to suspicion ; on distrust. 
gulf may fe likened to that which was: fixed, accord- 


by; Eo: manage somehow to bridge that. gulf i is the task. 
popular opinion commonly consigns the lawyer to the 
here Dives was, his effort to build the first connec-~ 


ial workers aac Her ‘aed considera- 


its. becath: Fal view in trying to 
employ all the social sciences, its 
f every “problem through | the inductive method or 
seh I method, and its ceteomiiasion to get behind 


which Lee eae service ace has Y ceiished: 
I must confess ed the mesOnty e the lawyers of 


ris not the place. to suggest to the bar its 
social. service ; at must be done at conferences 


Brea? ‘that fab many ictal ackes cherish 
it is me Pandoned or understood with a 


contempt for lawyers; ae would nat, 
ts as “ morons,” but they do stigma- 
ini af backward senclat group. ” ‘That is 


seca ead: eae conserv- 
eerce know: that second 


occasion arises entrust to a lawyer, often to a lawyer whom 


sa tween the nether regions and that Heaven where all — 


-_ worker who is in contact with the courts has seldom, if ever, 


marriages are not always better than the first. So to or- 

ganized society the bar says, “ We will not let you be off 

with your old love until we have carefully inspected your 

new.” Responsibility enforces conservatism, and the bar is 

directly responsible for one of the greatest responsibilities of 

civilized society—administering justice. To censure the bar 

for insisting on going slowly is to blame it for doing its duty. 

To censure it for being too slow and becoming obstructionist 

is another matter. The difference may be one of degree but | 

it is vital, and too few social workers realize that there is. _ 

any difference. aa 
I sincerely believe the statement is warranted that, whena 

broad view is taken, the bar has performed remarkably well 

its major task of carrying on the administration of justice. — 

While the man in the street will enjoy the ancient joke about 

“lawyer ” and “liar,” he will without hesitation when the _ 


he has never seen before, his property, the inmost secrets of — 
his heart, his life. Instances of dishonesty in the profession | 
are broadcasted, and the untrained mind accepts them as 
typical, but the trained mind of the social worker ought not 
to be misled and ought to ponder rather on the phenomenon 
that once in every twenty years (on the average) all the 
private property in the United States passes through the 
hands of lawyers, and nowhere is any serious desire mani- 
fested to depart from that system. 

From the bar come the judges. I take it to be incon- 
trovertible that the judges in all our courts constitute the 
most faithful, the most able, the most upright class of public 
‘servants in the country. 

‘While the bar is not exclusively responsible for the law 


itself, it is primarily responsible and is therefore entitled to 


recognition for its part in: making our American law one 


_ of the most satisfactory human achievements of all times. 


The great body of our law confers its rights, imposes its 
obligations, defines its relationships, without respect of per- _ 
sons. It is democratic to the core. This is so true that we 
cease to remark it. We need to remind ourselves that this 
healthy condition has been brought about by the consistent 
endeavor of lawyers for the most part. 

Contrast sometimes is illuminating, and the laws of Russia 
today afford a contrast. ‘The Extraordinary Commission 
which had supreme control over the Russian judiciary on 
November 1, 1918, issued the following instruction: 

Do not seek in the dossier of the accused for proofs, ‘The first 
question that should be put is to what class he belongs, of what ex- — 
traction, what education and profession. These questions should de- 
cide the fate of the accused. 

Such a conception is utterly repugnant to our laws. Based 
on my own experience, I venture the assertion that the social 


a justice defeated by reason of any partiality in the law 
itself. 
The complaint of social workers against the law is of ais 
different kind. ‘It is in part justified, but the complaint is 
generally expressed in such general and inexact language 
that it arouses‘the anger and determined opposition of the 
bar. Social workers are justified in pressing for legal re- 
forms, but if they would apply to the problem more of that 
patient and exact analysis which they apply to their own 
cases they would be able to define their program much more — 
intelligently, and they would enormously increase their 
chance of securing the bar’’s cooperation. . ce 
‘In defining what they want the law to be and to do, social an 
workers need constantly to remind themselves that they are 
dealing with a human, not a divine, instrumentality; that 
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it does not know how to answer. 
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_ the law’ s vinden is aoe not Raanees and its power limited, 
not omnipotent. In other words, there are inherent limits 
to effective legal action. One simple illustration must here 
suffice. The root trouble in a family problem may be that 
_ the husband no longer loves his wife. From that fact end- 
~ Jess complications result. It would be fine if the law, by 
magic, could cure the situation. Compel the husband to 
_ support his wife, punish him for abusing her—that the law 
can do; but to make him love her—that the law cannot do 
and very wisely refuses to try to do. 

Again, although the law represents the accumulation of a 
“thousand years social experience, it faces problems which 


‘answer. 
_ children which were formerly settled in the home are now 
_ thrust on the law. How the state, through the courts, can 
exercise the influence formerly exercised by a good home few 
persons as yet clearly see. “Those who are convinced that 
_ they see clearly are impatient. To them the law is a laggard. 


Progress and the Law 


The law must lag behind. It cannot be the arena for 
experiment. A proposition must be reasonably well proved 
and the public reasonably well convinced of its soundness 
before it can safely be made law, the violation of which is 
to be a crime, punishable by authority of the sovereign state. 

In the march toward a better civilization, social workers 
very properly are in the vanguard. They can and must 
“experiment, branch out, reconnoiter, and report. As rapidly 
as they think they understand the enemy’s position they 
should urge their views with all the power at their command. 

_ They may feel that the law and the lawyers are behind them. 

The equilibrium thus established is, however, the method of 
safe progress through unknown territory. Every army must 
have not only its van-guard but its rear-guard. 

Over and above the inevitable limitations of the law which 
it is waste effort to complain about there are one or two 

a ‘matters which peculiarly disturb social workers and con- 
cerning which a word should be said. More than once it 
has seemed to me that a social worker became so espoused of 
the righteousness of her case that she wanted to be prosecutor, 
judge, jury and executioner. To her the constitutional right 
of the defendant to be represented by counsel, to be tried 
before a jury, was just so much waste, a sort of meaningless 
_ hocus-pocus designed to give guilty men a sporting chance 
for an acquittal. I think something of the history of the 
law ought to be taught in schools of social service. A grasp 
of why these legal institutions came about, what struggles 
were gone through before they were secured, the miscar- 
riages of justice. they have prevented, would dispel these 
~ peculiar notions, of which the one cited is perhaps an extreme, 
though a true illustration. 

Social workers must remember that theirs is a new science. 
They must not be too impatient. Many of the doctrines are 
far from clear, far from being settled. ‘The principles of 
- social service are, so to speak, so new that they are still in a 
state of flux, tentative hypotheses in a brand new field, and 
‘as such subject to correction and revision. Instinctively the 
Gh holds aloof. It waits and watches. It asks for more 
time, more experience, before these ideas are incorporated 
into law as settled, tried and proved, legal concepts. 


These things must be understood by social workers, at 


least in a general way, if they are to cooperate with the bar 
_ to secure the reforms they so urgently desire. If social 
_ workers can see that while there are certain reasons against 
- our legal institutions as they exist there are stronger reasons 
_ for their existence, the issue having been decided by the 
_ experience of a thousand years; if social workers can see that 
the reforms which they desire are caused by difficulties, 
_ seldom, if ever, attributable to the dishonesty of judges, and 
~ seldom if ever attributable to bad laws or to harsh laws— 


Nobody is sure of the — 
For example, many of the problems concerning 


f: then they will begin to see , the Guth af the situation and to | 


express themselves in such terms that the bar will real 
they do understand the truth of the situation. Be 


Defective Machinery 


The truth of the situation is that while the law itself i is 
sound the machinery through which the law is enforced is_ 
not entirely sound. ‘The law is enforced through definite 
machinery in order to secure justice, just as leather is manu- > 
factured by machinery into boots. If the boots are defective 
because the machinery is defective, the blame should not be 
charged against the leather. In like manner, injustice does 
happen in this country, and it happens far too frequently, 
but it is the fault of the machine and not of the law. 

Along this line of attack, social workers can make progress, © 
they can root out some of the evils of which they justly- 
complain, and, what is important, they can easily secure the i 
cooperation of the bar. 

Social workers deal with the cases of poor people. 


Poor. 


. persons suffer at the hands of the existing administration 


of justice because it is slow and because it is too expensive. «| 
These evils are known to the bar. What is more, the bar” 
is making determined efforts to abate and ultimately to 
remove the evils. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft’s statement that “ justice delayed 
is justice denied ” is perfectly understood, and the bar has” 
been at work for years struggling to cut out from the admin- 
istration of justice all unnecessary delays. ‘The problem is 
complex. It requires reorganization of courts and simplifica- 
tion of procedure. This change cannot be accomplished in 
a day. 

The task the bar faces is literally that of making over a_ 
judicial machine which was organized to suit the needs of a. 
simple, homogeneous, agricultural, self-reliant population 
living in sparsely settled communities so that it may be — 
adapted to the needs of a complex, heterogeneous, urban” 
population crowded together in a modern industrial society. 

Progress is steadily being made. For the poor man, it was © 
found that delay and expense could best be overcome as to 
a vast number of small cases by the machinery of the small” 
claims court. Such courts have been established—in Kansas 
through the efforts of the attorney-general, in Chicago 
through the efforts of a judge, in Oregon through the work 
of a judge, i in California through the legislature by a lawyer- _ 
member, i in Massachusetts through the Judicature Commis- 
sion composed of lawyers, in Philadelphia through a 1 judges 
in Minnesota through a law teacher. a 


The High Cost of Justice f 
The problem of expense in the administration of justice 
is primarily due to the expense of employing lawyers. The 
situation, stated in its simplest terms, comes down to this 
dilemma. Any person desirous of securing advice as to his 
legal rights or of conducting litigation to redress a wrong 
must employ an attorney. Lawyers, like other human beings, 
must be fed and must be clothed, and therefore*must charge 
reasonably for their services. Yet i in every large city there 
are thousands of men, women and children who from time 
to time need legal advice and assistance and yet know not 
where to turn for that assistance because they are utterlan 
unable to pay even the most reasonable of fees. How many 
persons fall within this class we can only conjecture. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research in its study of 
Income in the United States, published in 1921, states that 
of the persons who earn anything at all, eight million earn” 
less than eight hundred dollars per annum. It is reasonable 
to suppose that a person earning less than fifteen dollars per 
week would never be in a position to pay any substantial sum 
for a lawyer’s services. It is clear that there are hundr 
of thousands of persons in our great cities who are 
to secure the services of lawyers. That fact pr 


boost 
nistration of justice; ior unless 
s of counsel, the ‘machinery of 


The bes solution for this difficulty, which has thus far 


ion is simply a private society, public bureau or depart- 
nent of an organized charity which pays the salaries of 
wyers and maintains a law office to which the poorer people 
may go for their needed legal assistance. ‘There are nearly 
forty such organizations in the United States today. “They 
have already furnished legal’ service to over one million five 
undred thousand persons. Each year over one hundred 
thousand persons turn to them for legal aid. 
The building up of these organizations has fee definite 
nstructive work, and social workers should remember and 
be encouraged by the fact that this progress is due very 
largely to the efforts of public-spirited members of the bar. 
The man who established the movement in this country was 
hur v. Briesen, a distinguished patent attorney in New 
ork. More recently the bar associations have taken an 


Bar Association amended its constitution by unanimous vote 
in order to provide a standing committee on legal aid work. 
It js worth digressing a moment to point out an interesting 
y-product of legal aid work. The legal aid organization 
rounds out the circle of social service agencies by adding 
gal social service to the other more generally known forms 
‘of social service, but also it affords to social workers a source 
of prompt, accurate, expert legal advice such as they have 
ever hitherto enjoyed. ‘The legal aid attorney becomes a 
‘master in those branches of law with which social workers 
are concerned. He deals more or less with the same people, 

mes familiar with the same problems and therefore can 
ve intelligent cooperation. The social worker will often 
+ do that the best solution of a given problem depends on a 


VERY well-wisher of children must feel deeply the 
failure of the last effort in national prevention of 
gchild labor. A majority of states have forward-look- 
"ing and effective laws in child protection; some 
pe have enacted legislation that at least goes part way. 
there is a minority that are still in the Middle Ages in 
‘ attitude to childhood. Child labor i in these backward 
tes is competitively unfair to industry in the states that 
ye responded to the moral and social ideals of our-people. 
far beyond this, the moral and economic results of de- 
itated, illiterate, and untrained manhood and womanhood 


uraged and is legitimate infect the entire nation. 

1 of us would agree in the wish that the sense of local 
ernment and local responsibility in our country were such 
t each and every state would advance itself to the fore- 
of progress in this so vital a question. It would be 
better for the future of the republic if this were true, for 
ow of nothing more disheartening than the impulse and 


uous failure of local Sovesnment in matters that affect 
tion as a whole. vith the growing population and 


i. the very basis of social prpercas “ie the de- 
of the sense of local responsibility. However, if 


tg ies of an address delivered at RE aiyie Rhode Island, 
‘ational Conference of f. Recal W 


ant ox 


‘THE SURVEY 


found, is the legal aid organization. , A legal aid organi- » 


official interest in legal aid work, and in 1921 the American. 


must spring from these cesspools where child labor is 
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correct answer to a 2 legal problem. ‘This is obviously so 
when dependency is the result of desertion or of an industrial 
accident to the bread-winner. It is so in all illegitimacy 
cases and in most domestic relations cases. Reconstruction 
of the family depends in first instance on what redress can 
be secured through the law. The answer to that question, 
often a complicated one, can best be obtained from the trained 
legal aid worker. 
merge. The closest harmony i is essential. 

Summarizing the present situation, we find that once the 
complaints of social workers against legal institutions are 
analyzed and given exact expression the justified complaints 
relate almost entirely to defects, not in the law, but in the 
machinery of justice, 


The bar is aware of these defects and is struggling to 


overcome them and is entitled, I think, to a more patient 
and a more tolerant point of view from social workers. The 
bar is far from perfect, but it has done a great deal and is 
now doing a great deal. ‘The bar instinctively moves more 
slowly, but it moves. And it generally moves safely and 
surely in the right direction. 

It is of some importance not only that the bar should 
understand more of social service work and get more of the 
“social point of view,” 
should get a firmer grasp on what the law is and a more 
‘sympathetic point of view toward the functions, the work, 
and the aspirations of the organized bar. 


The two professions are natural allies because they are 


complementary, each tending to supply the very quality 
which the other most needs. 
Both are actuated by the same underlying principles of pro- 
fessional service. 
crusade. It will be a good thing for this country when the 
two groups learn to come together, to plan together, and 
to work together for the public welfare. 


Some Human Wastes of Industry 
By Herbert Hoover | 


UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


it is impossible to secure this necessary safeguard to our people 
by local government, I am one of those who consider the 


amendment to the federal constitution that will give the 
necessary power and authority to compel action in those 
states which are negligent of their responsibilities, Let us 
have our eyes open to the fact, however, that the necessity for 
so doing is a definite step in undermining the autonomy of 
local government, and the sacrifice in this autonomy that a 


few states are imposing on all the whole will only open the 


gates of encroachment through the Constitution every time 
some local social cesspool must be drained. It is with this 
thought in mind that I should like to suggest that a final 
effort be made to bring all states into line to abolish child 
labor. If that cannot be accomplished quickly, I regretfully 
join with those in favor of federal action. 

Clearly, if economic waste is reprehensible, waste of child 


life whether viewed economically or in terms of common and 
universal betterment is a blight that in its measure is more 
I have no need to argue the case and 
cause of childhood, but it may be worth recounting that our _ 
system of individualism can stand only if we can make effec- 
-tive the supreme ideal of America. 


deplorable than war. 


This ideal is that there 
shall be an equality of opportunity for every citizen to reach 


that position in the community to which his intelligence, — 
abilities, character, and ambition entitle him. I am a strong 


believer in this progressive individualism as the only road to 


At this point law and social service work 


but also that social service workers 


Both serve the same public. 


is 


Ms he 


a 4 ve 


They ought to join hands in a common ~ 


losses in our sense of local responsibility are less than the 
losses to the nation as a whole; and if all else fails I stand for 
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Without this tempering ideal that America has evolved, a 
 dividualism will not stand. There is no equality of oppor- 
‘tunity where children are allowed by law and compelled by. 


long view. 
view of a day’s work, for there are some tasks of repetitive. 
_ character which tend to intellectual and moral deterioration 


‘economic, social, asd Acncel ics nae to ean progress. 


parents to labor during the years they should receive instruc- 
tion; there is no equality of opportunity unless this instruc- 


tion is made compulsory by the state. There is no equality 


of opportunity for children whose parents are not restrained 
by law from exploiting them, and compelled to give them 
' participation in the beneficent privileges that the state pro- 
vides for them. 

- Out of some twenty-six caillion children between five 
and sixteen years of age in America the use of child labor, 
so far as it retards proper development and education of 
children, probably affects less than three hundred thousand 
children. This number is below the ideals of America, but 
‘no other nation can show so small a proportion. 


Ae a es of the problems in which there is much dis- 


cussion is that of the hours of labor. In any discussion 
of this subject, we must embrace three points of view—the 
engineer’ s, the economist’s, and the social student’s. Both 
_ the engineer and the economist must insist on the maximum 
productivity, the only foundation on which we can obtain 
more general higher standards of living. ‘The argument is 
_ simple enough, for the more cheaply commodities can be 
_ produced the larger are the number of people who can par- 
ticipate in them. 

The engineer, however, does not advocate unlimited 
hours: he does not obtain the maximum production when 
_ fatigue and deterioration in product begin to supervene. His 

view of human fatigue and of human deterioration leads di- 
rectly to the restriction of hours to that number that will 
permit of best performance and efficiency in the tasks in the 
The engineer takes more than the immediate 


in the long run. It is one of the first problems in front of 


ohethe engineer to find such a diversion and stimulation to in- 


tellectual interests either directly in the task itself or indi- 
~ rectly in some association with it that will prevent not only 
- fatigue but deterioration itself. 
_ high importance, I am not one of those who think that the 


fabric of the nation is about to collapse. because we have 


developed mechanical tools for mass production, for the very 


minor malign results that have accompanied these inven- 


tions can be overcome. ‘The length of hours of labor in the 
- vision of the engineer will vary with every task. ‘There are 
many tasks in which four hours is too long for continuous 
action. ‘There are other tasks, such as that of the caretaker 
- of an empty house, where twenty-four hours, six days in a 
week, would not be absurd from a.physical point of view. 
_ The social student must approach the question from an- 
_ other and equally vital point of view, and that is family life, 
citizenship and opportunity for recreation and intellectual 
improvement. ‘These limitations are mandatory, and what-. 
ever the right hours may be as between these vital social 
limitations and the limitations imposed by the view of pro- 
ductivity, it is a certainty that the twelve-hour day or seven- 
_day week cannot be entertained by any well-thinking social 
student. We have set up as a matter of public sentiment 


eight hours as an approximate standard, yet no empirical. 
The engineer is the proponent of 
scientific study into the hours in which maximum produc-_ 


number can be right. 


tivity can be obtained and maintained. We need these 


studies by the engineer and social student in every industry, _ 
for hours too short are an injury to the rest of us in that 


they impose lower standards of living upon us; and hours too 
_ long are an injury to the individual and to the race. 
‘The President recently called a meeting of the leading 


steel manufacturers of the country and made an appeal to — 


Gi them in the name of social progress that they should take 


» 


idleness. 


While this problem is of 


a job to those who wish to work. 


F veauees to chek 15 or 20 per eae bey ey Bese tn in th 
industry. This request was based upon social grounds, an 
indeed the social necessity is sufficient justification for th 
or any other step. Many employers are in favor of it. I 
do not believe it is possible to develop proper citizenship or 
proper family life, whether men work twelve hours by neces- 


sity or by preference. And I think you will agree with me_ 
that 90 per cent of the public opinion of the entire country , 
is solidly behind the President in his expression that we have 
now reached a stage of social conceptions where this 
anachronism should be abandoned. . 


* 


4 Be industrial losses through unemployment. and inter- 
mittent employment constitute a problem that is not. 
to be solved’ by any formula. It must be attacked in detail. 
There are phases of our seasonal employment that no doubt 
could be mitigated by more.cooperation in industry. There 
is one feature now being given consideration in many direc- 
tions that I believe is of interest and promises ultimate 
results, and that is the accurate study by civic bodies of the 
character of the particular industries in any particular center 
in the endeavor to discover opportunity for integrating indus- 
tries to.intermesh with each other in reduction of seasonal 
Every city in the United States would be well 
advised in the interest of,.its own development to consider 
what industries might be introduced that would take up the 
slack in seasonal employment of their already existing es- 
tablishments. e 


One of the tremendous wastes through unemployment is 
due to the fluctuation of the business cycle. We are con- 
stantly reminded by some of the economists and business” 
men that this is inevitable; that there is an ebb and flow in 
the demand for commodities and services that cannot from 
the nature of things be regulated. I have great doubts 
whether there is a real foundation for this view. Thirty 
years ago our business community considered that a cyclical 
financial panic was inevitable. We know now that we have 
cured it through a federal reserve banking system. We 
know also that many of our industries are themselves finding 


methods. for insuring more continuous operation of their 


plants during these ebbs and flows of demand. At the 
present moment a committee of important business men and 


~ economists, with the cooperation of the Department of Com- 


merce, are engaged in a systematic study of this problem. 
An analysis of the business cycle quickly brings one to the 
separation of our production of consumable goods from the 
construction of our plant and equipment, that is, our houses, 
our public utilities, our public improvements, our public 
works. The ebb and flow of demand for consumable goods 
in the main may probably be uncontrollable. There is more 
hope that we could direct certain branches of our consttuc- 
‘tion and equipment, such as public works, the greater utili- 
‘ties, in such a fashion that we could provide the finances 
and then delay construction until periods of depression, and 
thereby shift our labor from consumable goods to plant and 
equipment in these periods. It would clip the top from 
booms, and the depression from slumps. . 


It has been calculated that we could secure a delay of 
Sah equipment to the amount of one-tenth during the period 
of normal business in the great utilities and construction 
works under the control of the government; that it would 
almost plane out the depression in employment. I am con- 
fident that there is a solution somewhere, and its working 
out will be one of the greatest blessings yet given to our 
economic system—both to the employer and to the employe. 
And there is nothing that would contribute so much to the 
contentment and the advancement of our people as grea 
assurance to the individual of a reasonable economic secu 
to remove the fear of total family disaster Snes the loss 


RADITION has it that when Roger 
’ Williams, exiled from Massachusetts for 
his religious and civic beliefs, landed on 
_ the bank of the Seekonk River, he was 
ed by the Indians with the salutation, What 
, Friend!” He christened the city “ Provi- 
BY having a sense of God's merciful proyi- 
: unto me in my distress.” 
What Cheer” might be taken as the note of 
Forty-ninth Conference of Social Work. The very fine 
t of hospitality, the rich historical background, the cool 
er, the setting of the Brown campus, a coordinated 
rar, made such a combination that the Providence con- 
ce stands out as exceptional in the lengthening series of 
meetings. 
: every turn, almost, was a tablet or a building with a 
f suggestion for the student of history or the man 
wls back alleys in the search of curious information. 
st Baptist Church, for instance, where many of the 
ings were held, the oldest Baptist church in America, 
almost perfect bit of colonial architecture. ‘The simple 
of the interior, the high pulpit, the swinging wooden 
o the pews gave-a fitting setting for a discussion of 
lems dealing with human well-being. Old Noah, the 
ed | man who gives loving care to the church and wlio is 
in its history, said that it had had a continuous exist- 
nce its founding in 1638.. The bell which still rings 
he call to worship bore at first the quaint inscription: 
for freedom of conscience the town was first planted, 
ersuasion, not force, was used by the people. 
is Church i is the eldest, and has not recanted, 
Snjoying and granting bell, temple and steeple. 
nm there were the crooked, winding streets and the 
ial houses with their beautiful doorways. Asa result of 
‘al forays i into old parts of the city one picture stands out 
of a red brick house, probably the house of a sea- 
with its “look-out,” from which, spy glass in hand, 
ould watch the incoming 
outgoing ships. There 
ide stairs of grey, weath- » 
ne, a garden abloom 
Eombles roses and Can- 
ry bells and some tall 
ching against a high 


lovely setting was 
‘carried at Brown Uni- 
where the evening ses- 
sre held out-of-doors. 
ol of the evening, the 
ent and color of the 
‘with slashes of crimson 
na and lavender, the 
campus, the tall elms, 
re of the speaker grow- 
mer as in clear, ring- 
es he urged on to a 
yrt, all made a Jasting 


whole program had 
around the theme 
There 
general recognition 
cussion of technique 


oh “a and 


SOCIAL WORK 


hile A medal by Victor Brenner struck twenty-five years ago to com- 
Ue NECESSATY, memorate the silver jubilee of the National Conference—then of 
Charities and Correction 


oa Cay of Seven Hills 


By Paul L. Benjamin 


method are, after all, mainly superstructure. This 

is illustrated in the growth of social thinking in 
regard to the treatment of the law breaker; the 
important point in regard to him is that he is 
more and more dealt with on the basis of his 
capacity rather than his act; changes in the ma- 
chinery of probation and juvenile courts arise out 
of this changed conception. 

On the opening night, Robert W. Kelso, presi- 
dent of the conference, told of the growth of community 
life from the stage of the frontier post to the complex ac- 
tivity of the modern city. If the human face is to endure 
amid the stress of that city, increasing attention, he said, 
must be paid to social relations. ‘Therefore, in his ,opin- 
ion, social work will, in some form, always be neces- 
sary. Both Mr. Kelso and Arthur J. Todd, who fol- 
lowed him, brought forth repeated laughter and ap- 
plause. Mr. Kelso said, for instance, “that a political 


‘reform is a wish for good lasting one term”; public office is 


Mr. Todd quoted 
a social institution does 


“that unhurried precinct of little men.” 
former students to the effect that “ 
something and harms nobody”; “the family is the place 
where the sacred things of life have transgressed.” Mr. 
Kelso finished with a plea for a society in which none may 
lead except he serve. Mr. Todd, after tracing the develop- 
ment of the:institution of the family, presented a picture of 
the married life of the future in which comradeship will 
have become more general. He described the family as an 
institution enmeshed in the network of other institutions and 
advised family case workers to integrate their work with 
other movements of social reform. 

The other evening sessions followed with a series of bril- 
liant statements of “‘ fundamentals.” Among the speakers 
were Grace Abbott, director of the United States Children’s 
Bureau; J. Prentice Murphy, of the Children’s Bureau of 
Philadelphia; George E, Vincent, director of the Rockefeller 
Roundation: Hastings H. 
Hart, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and president of 
the American Prison Associa- 
tion, Professor E. C. Linde- 
man of the North Carolina 


College for Women; Dr. 
William A. White, superin- 
tendent of St. Elizabeth’s 


‘Hospital, Washington; Ray- 
mond Moley, of the Cleve- 
land Foundation; Allen T. 
Burns; Ada E. Sheffield; C. 
M. Bookman, secretary of the 
Council of Social Agencies of 
Cincinnati, and Professor 
Julius Drachsler, of Smith 
College. 

Probably the most popular 
speech, due partly to his deft 
handling of the English lan- 
guage and his consummate 
platform manner, was that 
made by Dr. Vincent. He- 
discussed Underlying Con- 
cepts in the World Move- 
ment for Health. 

The spiritual note sounded 
by many of the evening speak- 
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ers had, perhaps, its best exponents in the addresses given by 


Mr. Murphy and Professor Lindeman. Mr. Murphy startled 
his audience by the assertion that not only are little children 


being destroyed in the United States but the process is only 


slightly hindered by the child welfare agencies of the country. 
He reviewed the advances made in work for children since 


the memorable White House conference of 1909. He esti-, 


mated that there are in the United States today seven thou- 
sand agencies engaged in some form of child caring or child 
protection, expending hundred of millions annually. They 
have at all times in their charge two hundred and fifty 
thousand children who have been removed from their own 


homes. Mr. Murphy asked certain pertinent questions of 


these agencies: Do they contribute to the total of human 


_ happiness? How far do they suffer from outworn principles? 
- Does their daily work consist of a series of obvious tasks or 
does it show an understanding of causes? ‘Then, applying 


the premise that the home is the most appropriate place in 
which to work out civic and social reforms, he tested the cur- 
rent work for children. He said: 

Child placing agencies, by the quality of work which they have 


_. done, have justly earned the questionings, the doubts, the indecision 
' as to whether families vs. institutions is really a settled question. 


I have come to feel that, due to the lack of elemental things, due 
to a lack which is wholly inexcusable, a vast number of children 


in foster families are treated to a neglect, to a drying up of their 
‘talents and qualities which offer no arguments in the minds of the , 


general public for cessation in institutional development. We adopt 
out with light and deft’touches; we place children in families worse 
than those from which they originally came; we place them in 
families—due to our faulty methods of work—which are no true 
index of the stream of normal, wholesome family life flowing 
through the communities. 

Mr. Murphy’s frank criticism made his paper not just an- 
other brilliant public address but further evidence that social 
work is challenging its own formulas. He said further: 
“Let us be open-minded to the question as to whether the general 
improvement in community life in place after place in the country 
is not more the product of better wages, of good schools, of health 
work, of recreational control, of mothers’ assistance, of mental 
hygiene than all the so-called child caring and even family caring 
agencies. Let us look into the field of prevention, of science, to see 


how far birth control], family limitation, training for parenthood, | 


can be made a general possession, that we can view its. possibility, 


~ not as the essence of impurity but rather the opposite, spelling 


healthy, normal happy lives for children who are wanted. 
_ Professor Royal Bailey Farnum, director of art education 
for Massachusetts, in his paper in the children’s section, The 
Zésthetic Sensibilities of Children, showed how most children 
have a deep sense of beauty, poetry, color and form. Apropos 
of this, Jessie Luther of Providence told the story of the boy 
in a fishing village along the Labrador coast who made things 
of real charm after a few tools had been put into his hands 
and he had been given some simple instructions. 

Discussions in the section meetings and in those of the 
American Association of Social Workers showed increasing 
concern for ethical standards. ; 


A Freer Outlook 


A greater mental flexibility was discernible in the dele- 
gates. The shadow of the war had moved to a gray edge. 


Although its pernicious results were recognized—they will be 


present in many a conference to come—they did not engross 


attention as in the past. In spite of the business depression, 


of unemployment, of the hazards of social progress there was 
an invigorating sense of new freedom. People did not seem 


so much to be cabined and confined by their own technique. 


and their own prejudices. There was mingling between divi- 
sions in spite of the distance between section meetings. There 
was more tolerance, more effort to understand fundamentals. 
Thus the interest in the problems of labor and capital was 
very evident. : 
This wider interest found expression in particular in a 
special meeting of the division on economic and industrial 
problems to discuss the textile strike which had been going 


on for five months in the cotton mills of Rhode Is 
would, indeed, have been a travesty on the spirit of the: 
tional Conference if it had not spoken upon this issue it 
midst. Mayor Joseph H. Gainer, of Providence, the 
speaker, outlined the cause of the strike. He stated the 
had been impossible to bring the issues “ into the sifting 
of public opinion”’ or to focus public opinion sufficientl 
find out whether the claims of the strikers or the empleo 
were right. The Reverend Herbert A. Jump, presiden 
the ministers’ council of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
clared that the strike was “a liquid social problem.” 
added: 

Although the Amoskeag has increased its capital from $4,00( 
to $44,000,000 entirely out of war earnings, has a surplu 
$37,000,000 and has not shaved dividends one cent, it has askei 
employes to stand a 4214 per cent wage cut. The question, it s 
to me, is: Should a corporation of inordinate wealth, which 


i 1 ll 


es 


made tremendous profits, even granting that it has lost $1,00 
during the past year, put all the burden of deflation on its ¥ 
earners? ~ 

_ Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, in 
ing for a thorough investigation to ascertain the facts of 
textile strike, said: : i 

Rather than criticize workers for striking it might be tha 
should thank them for being the only part of the community y 
is willing to make a sacrifice for the common good. 

A resolution offered by Robert A. Woods, of Boston 
questing President Harding to appoint a commission to it 
tigate the cotton textile industry in the United States 
adopted. : Se P 
_ The National Conference also gave evidence of increz 
interest in neighborhood and community affairs. ‘This 


- not mean the scrapping of work with individuals. In 


much of the social laboratory of the future as in the past 
be with individuals and family units. As the light pl 
upon the rugged features of Professor Lindeman when he 
cussed the Future of a Community in an Industrial Civi 
tion, this sense of group action assumed special force. 
showed the revolution which is under way in educ: 
through the worker’s educational movement and in relig 
thinking through the community church, of which there 
over six hundred in the country. There is a ferment an 
working men who want a rationalized control of those f& 
that now control them. 

C. M. Bookman, of Cincinnati, also stressed this need 
group action. He declared that social agencies in the fu 
must cooperate in their efforts for human betterment, + 
together in federated movements and avoid lost motion. 
asserted that social agencies have not presented a united 
to the enemies of social progress. “‘ They have not 


s constantly working in the 
lf sis, we shall for the next few years 
d our greatest challenge to service in local communities. As the 
itizens of the local communities become more and more conscious 
£ their common needs and more and more desirous of bettering 
ommunity life, they will demand more efficiency in social work. 
hey will insist that all agencies, public and private, develop a 
etter articulation with each other and with the community. 

Group action calls for another addition to the ranks of 
ocial work, “the social interpreter.”’ Professor Lindeman 
jut it with the statement that we must begin to popularize 
jur specialties with the common people. Unquestionably one 
f the salient features of the whole conference was this inter- 
st in publicity and educational methods. An extremely valu- 
ible program had its germination at Milwaukee last year 
vhen an unofficial committee with E. G. Routzahn, of the 
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Lussell Sage Foundation, as chairman, and Homer Borst, of 
ndianapolis, as secretary was appointed to make plans for 


‘to themselves. They.have been as inarticulate as the 
‘ul suitor who sees some one else steal his girl and can- 
ot speak. As a result communities are ignorant of the aims 
id purposes of social work. John Ihlder, manager of the 
vic development department of the Chamber of Commerce 
f the United States, declared that this failure of social work- 
ts to interpret their aspirations to the outsider is holding 
ack business men from supporting social movements whole- 
eartedly. So concrete and so worth while were the many 
sssions on publicity that they partook more of the nature of 
| institute than a conference. _ 
The Providence Midnight Follies, a Tired Social Work- 
Revue, given in Sayles Hall by “a group of irresponsi- 
” played to packed houses. “ M. H.,” the Great Bal- 
, direct from the New York Monday Club,” was. the 
ture act. The scene opened in the office of the Psychoneu- 
irculatoryasthenia Clinic. Miss Rosie Infantile, of the 
otest Community Center, Miss Crushed Adolescence, of 
ociety for Maiden’s Prayer, and Miss Ima Puritan, of 
Anti-Cosmetic League, are seated discussing thyroids and 
taries. A huge case record is drawn in on a boy’s ex- 
wagon. Miss Iva Handicap, of the Anti-Pep Society, 
with Miss Notta Repression, a finalehopper. Miss 
dandicap utters Apache-like shrieks. “A complex, a com- 
lex,” cries Dr. Simplex, personified by Dr. Frankwood E. 
_ With a huge pair of forceps he frantically pursues 
and finally draws forth a wriggling complex in the form 
| snake which he plumps into a bottle. , 
effective use of social education is through the 
hymns. Arthur J. Strawson, as the chairman of 


HE SURVEY 


year’s meeting. Social workers in the past have talked too | 
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a special committee, had selected some of the most beautiful 
of the hymns of social Christianity, many of which were 
taken from the collection made by the SuRvEY some years 
ago. The organist said that he could feel the lift of the con- 
gregation as it threw itself into singing these hymns. 

Each national conference sees an increasing number of pub- 
lic officials in attendance. There has, in fact, been a tre- 
mendous expansion in public social service which has carried 
with it a new breed. of officials. More and more the com- 
munity of their interests with those of other social workers 
is recognized. Speaking at the division on public offices and 
administration, Mr. Kelso stated that there are not enough 
members of the old guard left in public welfare work to form 
even a decent minority. The time-honored puppets of alms 
and doles and the ever-present poor have been thrown into 
the scrap-heap. Instead, there is a growing body of trained 
workers who understand the social responsibilities of | 
their jobs. 

_ The American Association of Social Workers, marking its 
first birthday, carried forward the promise of the enthusiastic 
gathering of last year. Although its meeting was held on the 
hottest day of the conference, the First Baptist Church was 
filled. It was evident at this as well as at the preliminary 
meetings of the association that social workers of the country 
not only want a professional organization of their own but 
that they are also determined to stand on their own legs in 
developing group solidarity. Alexander Fleisher said: ‘I 
don’t like the idea of being a subsidized trade union.” John 
Shillady declared that it is a class movement. Mary E. 
Richmond perceived possible sinister results if the organiza- 
tion should be financed from outside the ranks of social 
workers. She expressed the opinion that big business has 
made the unfortunate discovery that social work is some- 
thing it can play with. Others asserted that “ we have got 
to dare to be poor’; “‘ we can get along without being subsi- 
dized by those who have more than we.” . 

Membership qualifications were adopted which make the 
association strictly one for social worker. The membership 
was divided into two classes, regular and junior. No dis- 
tinction was drawn between volunteers and paid workers 
since it was the opinion of those present that if volunteers 
meet thé requirements for standards they should receive the 
same consideration as paid workers. ; 

One of the meetings was enlivened by the proposal made 
by Arthur A. Guild, of Toledo, that the new professional 
social worker be called a “socician,’’ which would be the 
equivalent of “sterling ’”’ on the family silver. The name 
would be pronounced like physician. As alternatives he also 
proposed “ sociatrist ” and “‘ socianeer.” 


Some of the Sections 


Those interested in the federation movement are becoming 
less interested in machinery and more concerned with larger 
community undertakings. Perhaps for the first time a real 
crystallization of experience is taking place. As a result of 
the try and failure method, definite policies in regard to 
budgets, campaign plans and publicity are assuming shape. 
There is also the recognition that a federation must do the 
whole job. If recreation, for example, is included in the cen- 
tral budget then national as well as local needs must be met. 
In-other words, a community chest cannot evade its respon- 
sibility. Ralph Reed, of Des Moines, in an excellent paper in 
the section on the Organization of Social Forces, stated that — 
the tendency in the federation movement is now to include 
national as well as local agencies. Further, he added that 
local community funds have no desire to remove the control 
exercised by national organizations over their local members. 
In fact, he was of the opinion that national organizations 
should be encouraged to meet such a responsibility. 

The American Association for Community Organization 
believes that the movement has become too big to be handled 


Association of New Haven. Mr. 


by a volyinteer secretary. 
_ National Information Bureau to become its executive. 
 'T. Burns has been offered the position as secretary of the 
bureau. William J. Norton, of Detroit, was elected presi- 
dent of the association. 
_ Some of the most significant features of certain section 
meetings have already been discussed. The Family Division 
held a joint meeting with the Children’s Section at which 
the relationships between children and family case working 
“agencies were discussed by Mr. Murphy and by Catherine 
~ Sanders, of New York. One prominent family welfare 
worker has suggested that a division on the home be sub- 
stituted for these two divisions. 
_ Mr. Murphy stated that any 
_ good children’s job is a family 
job. He was critical of the large 
turnover in both agencies. We 
- must have, he said, more mature, 
_ more experienced and more per- 
- manent people. He suggested an 
_ interchange of workers between 
both fields. 
The meetings of the family 
section were opened by an ex- 
_ haustive study of the rise of re- 
lief during the past five years, 
made by John B. Dawson, secre- 
tary of the Organized Charities 


_ Dawson believes that family wel- 
fare societies have been too little 
concerned with what families 
~ can do for themselves. On the 
other hand, many of them have 
shied at the giving of material 
‘relief as a horse at a dead cat. 
_ He thinks that the time has come 
_ for such societies to say frankly 
_ that they not only do give relief 
but also give it adequately. 

Hastings H. Hart discussed Coddling the Prisoner at the 
evening session of the section on delinquents and correction. 
~ He contrasted the right and the wrong way of dealing with 


_ the prisoner and threw the spotlight on many of the abuses 


‘ _which still exist. He showed by illustration that heavy jail 
_ sentences do not seem to result in a reduction of the number 
_ of offenses. He pointed out that one of the greatest evils in 


a our penal system today is the abuse of the system of giving 


_ bail. He declared that the wrong application of this system 
makes it possible for the wealthy and the influential to keep 

_ their liberty and the crook to collect his fine from society 
while the weak and defenseless remain behind bars. Speak- 
_ ing the same evening, Raymond Moley, of the Cleveland 


Foundation, described the Cleveland Survey of Criminal Jus- 


_ tice. 

Coordination of effort was the principal theme of the 
health section. The National Health Council, the child 
health demonstration in Mansfield, Ohio, the Cape Cod 
Health Unit were discussed. Walter D. Thurber, secretary 
_ of the Maine Public Health Association, portrayed the State 
_ Voluntary Health Coordination Movement, the much talked 
~ about Maine plan for unified health service. 


aiabee presented to the National Conference a series of rec- 
ommendations as an outline of social standards for industry. 


Ree nese provided for a minimum wage, the adoption of the 


eight-hour day, minimum standards of safety and health, in- 
_ cluding the prohibition of the manufacture of poisonous 
articles dangerous to the life of the worker wherever harm- 
~ less substitutes were possible, the right to a home free from 


___ extortionate taxation and the invasion of industrial manufac- 


It has, Gees requested the Ee: 
Allen ult 


‘ma Club and the Indiana Endorsers of Photoplays. 


Philadelphia, pictured the modern attitude in children 


Ten years ago a Committee on Standards of Living and 


ment, cee fea ene eal sid age. eee eI 
reviewed in a notable paper by Owen R. Lovejoy, gener: 
secretary of the National ie papel Cm 
Lovejoy said: : 
Gigantic appropriations are petad voted for fapeHal proj: : 
beyond the dreams of any nation in history. The poor are being 
bled by burdens of taxation to foot the bills. Almost the entire levy 
of federal taxation is for the support of our military and nav 
establishments, Finally we make bold to declare that, in 
spite of the reactionary forces which still bind us to the past and 
the self interest that still works to disintegrate, we are headed for 
ward and we shall see, or at lea 
pass on to posterity the possibility | 
seeing, how a nation can actual 
house and feed and clothe itself 
without making it the chief and 
suming occupation of life and wi 
out destroying any of its people 
_any other people in the process. | 
“In the Section on the Neigh- 
borhood and Community the mo- 
tion picture industry came in 
pecially for debate. O. G. Co 
secretary of the National Con 
mittee for Better Films, described 
the Better Film Movemen 
which he stated has now pa 
the experimental stage. 
Turner Jones, of Southern Er 
terprises, said that the three 
portant questions are:- suital 
pictures for little children, accu = 
rate information about pictures” 
prior to exhibition, and bette 
pictures. He detailed sever 
successful movements which hay 
been inaugurated to secure better 
films, such as the photoplay 
guides published by Atlanta 
_ newspapers, the Cleveland Cine- 
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In the Division of Mental Hygiene, Jessie Taft, director 
of the department of child study of the Seybert Institute 


work, namely, that of treating the child with as much re 
gard for his personality as though he were an adult. 4 

Alexander A. Goldenweiser, of the New School of Social 
Research, told the section on the immigrant that prejudice 
is growing apace in America against the Jew and the Japa- d 
nese. He declared that unless steps are taken towar 
assimilating these people they will present as difficult a pro 
lem as that of the Negro, Although the prejudice aga 
the “Jap” is largely restricted to the Pacific Coast, / 
prejudice, he asserted, is on the increase. He suggested that 
an attempt be made to bring» about a realization that no 
harm results from intermarriage between the Japanese and 
the Anglo-Saxon, that efforts be made to raise the standart 
of living of Asiatics and that a policy of international rood 
will be adopted. Prejudice against the Jew is new in Americ: i 
and as yet mainly restricted to cities and the East. As regards 
the problem of the Negro in America, the most serious racial 
problem, he recommended concentration upon three issues? 
complete legal equalization of the white and the Negro; edu- 
cational effort to convince both of the advantages of econom 
cooperation, and the widespread information about racial 
traits and cultural capacity. Professor Drachsler also declar 
that the race problem demands immediate attention. ‘“‘/ 
attempt to escape solving it,” he said, “is not only a 
lectually cowardly but dangerous.” 


It was a menu offering a wide choice. A wile additic 
to the bill of fare was the eligi, sail down fee he. Pas 


rf bathing, historical walks to 
ee Ua the theme of 


usiness sessions oe ie Gerace in thelr commotion 
bled a political convention; yet, although there was 
d discussion upon many moot points, it was hardly ever 
imonious. It was patent that a simple procedure is vitally 
essary for the conference. It is, indeed, amazing that the 
nce should be on the eve of its golden anniversary with 
‘incubus of a procedure as it now has. No one quite 
‘to know who had the right to vote and who didn’t. 
most composed person in the hall was the president, who 
he turbulent crowd well in control. A wise move was 
y recommending that a committee be appointed to ex- 
2 the question of nominations and elections. The report 
neral secretary, William H. Parker, that the confer- 
e is out of debt, brought applause. A great deal of credit 
Mr. Parker for a sound financial policy. 


é The New Officers OM ior 


owing were chosen officers for the fiftieth ter 
resident, Homer Folks, secretary of the New York 
arities’ Aid Association ; first vice-president, Allen T. 
f New York; second vice-president, Julia C, Lathrop, 


-president, Dr. William Healy, of Boston; treasurer, C. 
a Bookman, of Cincinnati. The members of the execu- 
mittee are: William T. Cross, Chicago; Owen R. 
oy, New York; William J. Norton, Detroit; Frederic 
burg, Chicago; Gertrude Vaile, Denver ; Grace Ab- 
Vashington; Allen T. Burns, New Vouk: Karl de 
nitz, Philadelphia; Robert: A, Woods, Boston: C. M. 
okman, Cincinnati; Frank J. Bruno, Minneapolis: Ts 
atice Murphy, Philadelphia; John ik Ryan, Washing- 
. Taft, ee The chairmen of divisions 


Se Chitaren: Mrs. Helen 4 Woolley, Detioit 

Delinquents and Correction : George W. Kirchwey, 
New York 

Health: Dr. Haven Biherson.: New York 

The Family: Frank J. Bruno, Minneapolis 


Industrial and Economic. Problems: Mary Van 
‘Kleeck, New York 
Neighborhood and Community Life: George A. 


Bellamy, Cleveland 


Fe ORK 6. 

Organization ‘of - Social. Forces: 
i e+} Columbus)! 4-2 

- Public Officials and Administration: 
_ Wilson, Washington «— 
The Immigrant, remains on a temporary basis. 


ace. will be held in Washington next year, 


George S. 


mer Folks, who Ser. head the conference duces its 
anniversary year, has been secretary of the New 
ties’ Aid Association continuously, except for 
ins 1902 and 1907, and again for war service 


brat the realy thirty years. 


ief of the United States Children’s Bureau; third ~ 


; Mental. Hygiene: Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, New 
Fred C. Croxton, 


-and on the other Benevolent Street. 


Sil 


He was president of the 
conference’ t in 1911. He was organizer and director of the 
Department of Civil Affairs of the American Red Cross in 
France.’ Later he. became chief of the American Red Cross 
Survey Mission to Italy, Greece, Serbia, Belgium and 
France. In 1921 he was special adviser of the Red Cross in 
child health work in Europe. 


Next Year’s Jubilee 


The present conference admirably set the stage for the 
jubilee conference next year in Washington. A special com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Burns was chairman and Mr. Shillady, 


‘secretary, presented a detailed plan for this celebration. This 


meeting will come five years after the close of the great war, 
at a period when it is expected that there will be “a great 
revival of interest in social work and in constructive domés- 
tic policies.” It was the opinion of the committee, therefore, 
that the fiftieth birthday could best be celebrated ‘“‘by a com- 
prehensive treatment of-social work in the life of today.” 
The following seven main topics were suggested for the 
week: The Home, The School, Industry, The Church, 
Public Opinion, The Court and The Law, Health. ‘The 
committee recommended the suspension for one year of the 
divisional form of organization in order to permit each of 
these topics to have a full day of its own. Upon motion of 
Hastings H. Hart the rules were suspended to permit this 
change. It was not made clear, however, what role the 
divisions, all of which have elected committees, will play in 
developing this program. Upon the proposed plan the re- 
port of the committee states: 


There must be no water-tight compartments between social work 
and teaching, social work and industrial organization, social work 


and the ministry, social work and processes by which public opinion — 


is formed, social work and the administration of justice, social work 
and medicine: The proposed program should tend to emphasize 


the removal of all artificial barriers. 


Although an international congress of social work sug- 
gested itself, the committee decided that it was best not to 
attempt so ambitious a scheme. An effort will be made, 
however, to bring foreign leaders of social thought to the 
conference... In discussing the jubilee conference, Mr. Folks 
said: 

This conference *was born in a revival of interest five years after 
the Civil War, as were the American Public Health Association and 
the American Prison Association. Next year will be the fifth year 
from the end of the great war, and it is up to us to do our best 
thinking and to show our capacity for leadership in our field. It 
is up to us to be ready for that great wave of interest which is 
bound to come in the immediate future. 

He stated further that the conference will be a ieeaphne 
through which to interpret to the American people the great 
fields of social endeavor. 


The last picture which I had of the Forty-Ninth Gon 
ference of Social Work was that of Brown campus and build- 
ings fading into the dusk. On one side was Benefit Street 
The spirit of Roger 
Williams who welcomed even “ Turks and Infidels ” to his 
fellowship was over all. . 


an ‘Mestage 


ASHE N ational Conference of Social Work is chataereee 

tically American in its faith in the value of discussion. 
Next year will be the fiftieth annual national interchange of 
views and experiences on the part. of those interested in 
health, relief and correction throughout the United States. 
The conference has remained strictly a conference, resisting 
the recurring temptations to formulate a program or under- 
take propaganda. Several much needed national organiza-_ 
tions, with programs, and budgets: for organization and ~~ 
propaganda, have sprung up in this field, but the National 
Conference of Social Work remains the one annual occasion 
at which all different points of view and varieties of method 
come together for a frank interchange of views and discussion 
of methods and principles. 

The fiftieth anniversary conference will not be an excep- 
tion in this respect. It will be exceptional in the opportunity 
for stock-taking at the end of a half century, for measuring 
the net results of all phases of social work, public as well as 
private, in the important aspects of human life—the family, 
education, industry, religion, public opinion, government, and 
health. In the light of net results to date, it should enable 
each of us more wisely to lay our course for the next decade. 

This year’s conference made clear the fundamental bases 
of our various activities. Next year we should formulate 
plans for building on these foundations a structure which will 
fitly express the vital interest and deliberate will of the people 
in America, to prevent preventable disease, eliminate un- 
necessary poverty, diminish the need for correction, and place 
remaining correctional agencies on a rational and effective 
basis. On to Washington! Homer Fouks. 


President, National Conference of Social Work. 


MEETINGS 


read the paper by Harry P. Wareheim, of Rochester, o 
plan for a financial campaign, with its accompanying ct 
and its exhibit of cards and forms. which have been fo 
useful, 


A notable feature of the meeting was the contribut 


DIVISION 


Organization of Social Forces 


nn NHE federation plan has now been adopted by one hun- 
dred and six cities in the conduct and support of their 
welfare agencies; fifteen more have councils of social agencies ; 


forty-five others have committees actively studying the feder- 
ation plan; ninety additional communities have in the past 
year addressed inquiries to federated cities or have called 
upon the secretary of the American Association for Com- 
munity Organization for advice, help or suggestions on the 
subject. 

The need for common understanding and action in facing 
the community problems of today was voiced in every section 
of this year’s conference. 

The federation section of the conference shows evidence 
of progress from year to year in the efforts of its members to 
translate this point of view into an active process of action 
in their respective cities. “The meetings this year were char- 
acterized by strong papers and discussions on budgeting and 
planning for a year’s community welfare work; a plan for 
a common financial campaign; the work of a federation a in 


effecting standards and coordination of effort among social 


service agencies; mutual relationships and responsibilities be- 
tween individual communities and national agencies; de- 
tailed financial and accounting methods practiced by federa- 
tion cities. 
Many other important matters were dealt with in the ses- 
sions, but there was special interest in these subjects. ‘Those 
who are interested in the subject of federation will wish to 


aes 


are to stand up. So, one gets from these inside confider 


made by the representatives of cities ranging in size f1 
twenty-five thousand to two hundred fifty thousand pop 
tion. In many ways executives in such communities have 
most- difficult of problems. The over-ripe fruits of indiy 
ualism, prejudice and bigotry have a small and well-defi 
field without the corrective that is often found where b 
problems and resources are larger. Many of these sma 
cities are developing policies and leaders that will be a gr 
factor not only in the development of private philanthr 
but public administration as well. 

There is increased frankness and candor on the part 
federation executives in discussing the problems and dang 
of federation as well as its advantages. Autocratic cont 
and method are the objections most often waged upon tht 


Thousands of board members and executives of welf 
agencies are now experiencing federation as an active P 
of daily contact and not as a peradventure. 


It is a big lesson in give and take—this matter of pl 
ning together and of agreeing on a budget that will g 
effect to such a community plan. It takes the exercise 
reason instead of prejudice to do it. It brings all the ec 
siderations out into the open. Motives must be sound if #] 


s with pcine « gad sometimes anxious auped Like- 
ere is sometimes a feeling on the part of trustees that 
of counsel and individual tests have permitted over- 
ng and desire for expansion that is not warranted by the 
ls and by the exercise of a sound policy. You get a sense 
an unusually earnest effort at a common understanding 
tween the giving public and the people who are doing 
cial work. Can they speak the same language, understand 
gether at least some of the-community needs and develop 
mutual respect and confidence that will enable people to 
hoe the one which they have in common? 
SHERMAN C, KINGSLEY. 


leighborhood and Community 


NE of the significant facts in the history of the Na- 
‘tional Conference is the development of this section 
9m practically nothing a dozen years ago to the breadth 
vitality which it attained this year. Indeed, one of the 
pctive notes of the discussions in the different sections 
_what is quite as important, in the lobbies, was the 
Eeation of the close interrelation of every phase of social 
atk with neighborhood interests. On one morning, the 


seting of this group followed three meetings of other sec- - 


ms at which their subject matter was considered in its 
arings upon the local community. 
The convictions of the members of the section were 
engthened and deepened, and the whole conference chal- 
uged at the general session by an incisive and genuinely 
ophetic summons from Professor E. C. Lindeman, of the 
orth Carolina College for Women, to a return to the small 
lage or neighborhood. unit as the center of political, cul- 
and moral reconstruction. He reminded us that Plato’s 
y-state covered an area that might easily be taken in at a 
ance, and included from one to five thousand people. He 
Id that it is our task to take local units as they exist and to 
ide their processes in order that they may become true 
mmunities. He deplored the tendency to centralization in 
e state, the church, in industry, in social work, except as 
comes out of the vital overflow of local spirit. 
Roy Smith Wallace, of Community Service, presented a 
tly outlined analysis of the different currents and cross- 
ts that together make up the forces aimed at local 
rress, He distinguished particularly between organiza- 
ns, on the one hand, that promote certain interests or 
and those, on the ‘other, which seek, so far as possible, 
affect the whole round of life within a ‘small geographical 
_ The interest organizations can develop the finer 
nique, but they cannot have the detailed and compre- 
ve knowledge of local human problems which comes to 
haracteristic of the geographical type of agency. Each 
- recognize and profit by the advantages of the other. 


t aptation of a Presbyterian church so as to secure un- 
irian cooperation and fellowship with. the immigrant 
tion which has gradually surrounded it. His church, 
ad of adopting a policy of “scuttle,” has thus proved 
elf a disinterested group, not seeking to increase its own 
rents but to discover the community possibilities that lie 
diately about it. 3 
2. C. Drew, national secretary of the county work of the 
M.C.A., gave a refreshing account of the out-in-the-open 
ork of an organization nearly always thought of as identi- 
with great institutional buildings. ‘The village has its 
, like the city; and these are provided with leaders who 


rches are assisted in finding and meeting problems of 
: morals and citizenship. 

‘session was given to two representatives of social 

in the Connécticut Valley. John M. Gaus, of the 


he Reverend Joel Hayden, of Cleveland, told of the 


working out projects of recreation and service. The 
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depute of political science of Annee College, em- 
phasized the essential nature of neighborhood relations to our 
political system and indicated the significance of efforts to- 
ward restoring such relations in terms of better conditions of 
living. He told how this college is striving for better social 
understanding by means of classes for working men in the 
cities of Holyoke and Springfield. Roscoe C. Edlund, 
of the Hampden County (Massachusetts) Improvement 
League, explained a reverse process by which city business 
men are striving to make the resources of a manufacturing 
city available to supplement the resources of the small rural 
communities roundabout. 

Orrin G. Cocks, secretary of the National Committee for 
Better Films, held that the surest hope in that direction lies 
in neighborhood action. Local citizens should be chosen to 
cooperate with the exhibitor both in the planning of his 
programs and in the building up of his regular attendance. 
There must be special entertainments for young people, and 
parents must do their part in limiting the attendance of 
boys and girls to appropriate times. 

H. Turner Jones, who has had remarkable success in im- 
proving motion picture standards in the southern states, 
agreed with Mr. Cocks that local public sentiment, even as 
represented by a few responsible persons, is very influential. 


He said that the vast majority of theater men possess a new - 


conception of the function of the theater in the community— 
that function they realize to be one of entertainment service 
as opposed to the exploitation of the community. 

The final session was devoted to the general topic, The 
Future of the Community in an Industrial Society, and the 
discussion centered around education. David S. Hanchett, 
of Hudson Guild, New York, regarded with special hope the 
various efforts toward the education of workingmen, particu- 
larly when carried on substantially under their own au- 
spices. He felt that even if such enterprise is tinged with 
propaganda, it must be remembered that a searching analysis 
will reveal a class bias in every educational undertaking. The 
discussion brought out the increasing educational motive in 
every detailed aspect of local social work, and set forth the 
fine cultural possibilities of such pursuits as amateur dra- 
matics, which have the great advantage of making a well- 
nigh universal appeal and so constitute a real cement for 
the higher life of the local community in its identity and 
entirety. 

There was a strong current of general discussion. Among 
the participants were seasoned representatives of no less than 
six national organizations representing large programs of 
local community work. There were many gratifying signs 
that the period of sociological dogmatism among these cog- 


nate groups with its isolations is fast passing. “The new 


alignment is being shaped by the breadth and vitality of its 
opportunity. Rosert A. Woops. 
South End House, Boston. 


Public Administration 


HE increased attendance at the meetings of the Divi- 
sion of Public Officials and Administration this year 
indicates a reviving interest in the conference on the part 
of public officials. 
The discussions covered both practical and theoretical as- 


pects of public service, ranging from the philosophical con- — 


sideration of the work of public agencies in the future in 
an address at the general session by Ada E. Sheffield, of 
Boston, to the practical question of the inspection of institu- 
tions in a section meeting conducted by Amos W. Butler of 
Indiana, 

The history and development of public welfare depart- 
ments was considered at two sessions. Gertrude Vaile, of 
Denver, presented the history of public welfare depart- 
ments, more particularly in county and city; and Professor 
J. E. Hagerty, of Ohio State University, dealt. with the 


legislative changes in the field of sabhe ule during 


- The discussions brought out a consensus of opinion that in 
‘spite of the arguments in favor of centralized administra- 
- tive departments under single heads, there was still an im- 
portant function to be performed by boards, both advisory 
and administrative. The typical form of organization in 
the modern business world is a board of directors with a 
single executive. 
function well under a similar arrangement? 
The old controversy between boards of administration 
and boards of supervision was not thrashed over, but there 


was a clear distinction recognized between functions of ad- i 
The same agency cannot. 


ministration and of supervision. 
well perform both. The opinion was expressed that no 
“matter how well organized-and administered a welfare de- 


__ partment may be, there will always be need for agencies of in- 


- spection and supervision. Such agencies must be the in- 
terpreters of the service to the public. They should be a 
guarantee of humane and efficient treatment for those cared 
-. for by institutions and at the same time a protection to 
those in charge of the institutions against improper political 
or other unworthy attacks. 
Mrs. Sheffield pointed out how public agencies in the 
course of their decisions are developing their habitual treat- 
- ment of their numerous clients into policies that have unsus- 
pected educative possibilities. By reflecting in these deci- 
sions the more enlightened as against the average level of 


public opinion, they can reenforce certain ideas or social 


forces that make for progress. Her discussion was aptly 
illustrated by several actual cases dealt with by the Bureau 
on Illegitimacy of Boston. 
It was brought out that the existing functions between 
the fields of public and private agencies in social welfare 
is frequently arbitrary and illogical, and that the tendency 


is for the public agencies constantly to enlarge and occupy. 


new fields which in most instances have first of all been 


cs explored by private philanthropy. Dr. Butler called atten- 


tion to the fact that the state itself now frequently does 
- pioneer work, as especially exemplified in the field of mental 
hygiene. GeorcE S. WILSON. 

* Secretary, Board of Charities of the District of Columbia. 


Mental Hygiene 


Sea extension of mental hy- 
giene into other fields and 
the change in the methods of at- 
tacking problems of maladjust- 
ment were the principal topics 
discussed at the meetings of this 
division. Psychiatry has long 
ceased to be looked upon as some- 
thing apart, concerned primarily 
with the institutional care and 
treatment of mental-disease and 
mental defect. It is now wel- 

comed by schools, colleges, courts, churches, general hospitals, 
» industrial organizations and various social agencies. 


Nothing that has happened in modern medicine during the past 
decade has been a greater boon to mankind than the development 
of an interest in psychiatry, both medical and social, on the part of 

the community. 

The term mental health has come to mean healthy reac- 

- tions to the demands of the environment—in other words, 
healthy behavior. More and more the individual is being 

considered in relation to his environment. In studying per- 
sonality, increasing importance has been attached to behavior 
rather than to intellect. 


recent years, especially the state welfare departments as dis- 
tinguished from the local county and city departments. 


Why should not welfare departments 


2 origin. Disordered: iiavare may be a compensatory reactic 
~ to an intolerable situation. It may be the expression of th 


individual’s constitution. It may follow some infective di 
order or be related to glandular unbalance. It may be due t 
unfortunate experiences in childhood. At any rate, diso 
dered behavior should be* considered as something to | 
studied before applying treatment. 

The intensive study of the maladjusted individual an 
efforts to render him if not useful at least non-injurious 1 
society require a large number of trained workers. Tt 
mental-hygiene program has far outstripped its personne 
and, if developed no further, it will take years to supply a 
adequate number of trained workers. Attention must t 
directed toward securing the necessary personnel. It has bee 


stated that the greatest need of the mental-hygiene movemel 


today is the training of medical students in psychiatry. Ne 
only should all medical students be grounded in the fund: 
mentals of mental hygiene, but post-graduate courses shoul! 


- be offered for those who intend to specialize in mental med 
cine. All colleges should have departments of mental hygier 


which, while serving many purposes, in the main would he! 
in dealing with problems presented by individual sop eae ar 
at the same time aid in recruiting personnel. 

A number of points stressed during last year’s chectel 
received added emphasis at Providence: The golden oppo 
tunity presented by childhood for establishing proper trait 
ing and habits, the importance of conserving mental healt! 
the desirability of substituting community supervision for ii 
stitutional care as far as feasible, the prominent rOle playe 
by the school in recognizing and correcting handicaps, and tl 
educational value of such agencies as psychopathic hospita 
and mental clinics. ; EpvithH M, Fursuse. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
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Industry and Economics 


ope large attendance and sustained interest in the mee 
ings held under the auspices of the Division on Industri 
and Economic Problems demonstrated that the division - 
no longer the Cinderella of the conference and that there 
a large and growing constituency among delegates for su 
programs as were presented this year. 

Herbert Hoover’s appearance was the event of the cor 
ference. His discussion of The Human Wastes in Industr 
with his declaration in favor of amending the federal Cor 
stitution to insure the prohibition of child labor in case tl 
states do not promptly bring about its abolition, was rf 
garded as indicating his desire to identify himself more ful 


with social work and social workers, as indeed he more tha 


once made clear in his address. ‘This session, shared wit 
the Division on Neighborhood and Community Life, a 
tracted the largest audience of the eight days’ meeting. _ 

The notable address of Allen T. Burns at the same mee 
ing on The Effect of Modern Industry on Community Li 
dealt realistically with the industrial changes which hay 
been transforming the earlier community of neighbors livir 
and working together into a conglomeration of people who: 


_ permanence of residence is constantly disturbed by the n 


cessity of following the job from one place to another, of 
remote from the original place of residence. ae 
Through the five section meetings and a special ‘motel 
meeting attended by many members of the division to discu 
the public interest in the New England cotton textile stril 
which has been dragging on for a weary six months, tl 
division grappled with such fundamental questions as 
standards for industry, the effect of recent court decisions « 


ployes’ participation in management, and stabilizing ind: 
Owen R. Lovejoy reviewed the progress. af the 


date by John B. y eee secretary of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation; by Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
ae secretary of the National Consumers’ League, who 
Id the delegates what had been accomplished in the field 
f minimum wage and mothers’ pensions; by John Ihlder, 
nager of the civic development department of the United 
tates Chamber of Commerce, whose paper on The Housing 
ituation was summarized in his absence by Alexander 
leisher ; by Raymond G. Fuller, director of publicity of the 
ational Child Labor Committee, whose paper was read 
y Charles E. Gibbons of the same staff on Progress in 
tandards of Child Labor, and by Mary Van Kleeck. 
Robert Szold, chairman of the law committee of the Na- 
‘tional Consumers’ League, clarified the issues involved in 
ecent court decisions affecting labor and industry, while the 
Reverend John A. Ryan, director of the department of social 
ction of the National Catholic Welfare Council, described 
heir effects on trade unions and industrial legislation, ad- 
vocating a federal amendment to prohibit child labor. Mrs. 
lley in her usual trenchant manner stressed this latter 
d as one necessitated by the Supreme Court decision. 
ul U. Kellogg, editor of the Survey, presided at the 
ion which dealt with Human Relations in the Coal In- 
ustry. George Otis Smith, director of the Geological 
Survey, pictured public apathy i in relation to the broken year 
f the coal miner, saying that the public never warmed up 
ver the coal question until it. got cold. Hugh Archbald, 
uperintendent of the Victoria (Pennsylvania) Coal Mining 
pany, ftom the standpoint of the mining engineer and 
“manager vividly described the evils of intermittent 
rk, the lack of competent supervision in the mine opera- 
, the lonely work day of the miner when he has a chance 
ork, the constant stooping posture which mining for coa! 
uires,- and the necessity for dealing with the coal crisis 
the point of view of engineering and full-time 


st Virginia field committee of the National Board, Y. W. 
\., held the closest attention of the meeting while she 
ribed the psychological effects of irregular employment 
Sg ead control of oe about a mining town. 


sills a in the United States. Robert "Wechtcr ap- 
ing for William H. Johnston, president of the Inter- 
nal Association of Machinists, ‘whose paper he read, set 
the union’s point of view on works councils and shop 
tees. The machinists’ union, it was said, welcomed 


er efficiency. in production and to eliminate wasteful 
esses, but insisted that better results could be accom- 


aing contract with these employers. Bruno Lasker of 
RVEY_ staff questioned the propriety. of calling some or 
of the plans described “ industrial democracy,” as the 
itrol remained exclusively with the management on all 
estions. | in - 
rge Soule, director of the Labor Bureau, Inc., answered 
question, “Is there enough employment and income to 
round?” N. I. Stone, labor manager of the Hickey- 
‘reeman Company of Rochester, New York, replied sim- 
the query, “Can the worker be guaranteed con- 
mployment?” Both speakers grappled fundamen- 
on-technical terms with their questions. Mr. Soule 
nequal division of income as between owning 
rkers prevented that effective demand which 
from the payment of steady and constantly in- 
: Joun R. SHiviapy. 


0¢ ation of the mines, Helen Hutchinson, of the Ohio and. 


lished if and when the union was a party to a collective 


Health 


particular in health inter- 
ests, the program of the health 


standing problems with which 
health workers are faced today. 
Health experiments and dem- 
onstrations, industrial hygiene, 


the underlying concepts in the 
world movement for health, so- 
cial hygiene, the art of Bene ree were some of the 
questions. discussed. 

Illustrative of the social and ohicicak contrasts inherent in 
a thoroughgoing health program were the difficulties in co- 
ordination being solved by the National Health Council, as 
presented by Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, of the Nationa! 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. ‘The obstacles to be over- 


come in promoting effective and timely hand washing were 


brought out by Dr, Ira S, Wile in his paper on The Heit 
ful Home. 


Social and health workers in the voluntary field are wont 


from time to time to pass judgment upon the logical relation — 
Less — 


of non-official activities to those of the official bodies. 
frequently are we treated to a clear statement of this problem 
by a sympathetic yet keenly analytical friend on the official 
side of the fence. As pointed out by Dr. C. C. Pierce, of 
the United States Public Health Service, in his discussion of 
The Importance and Relation to Venereal Disease Control 


Work of the Unofficial Agencies, there is a wholly legitimate 


and largely undeveloped field for these agencies, in investi- 
gation, research, education, and experimental organization. 
For a long time there must continue to be a- whole range of 


activities in which the unofficial agency is the only one cap- 


able of functioning, and to which the public bodies can be 
committed only after the utility and purposefulness of the 
program have been demonstrated. 


the coordination of health work, 


ati : 


peeM the general to the 


division ranged over the out- — 


If there is one movement predominately characteristic of © 


current public health tendencies, it is the devotion of large 
resources to health demonstrations and experiments. Fol- 
lowing the pioneer work at Framingham, Massachusetts, we 
are now seeing developed significant activities at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, at Mansfield, Ohio, on Cape Cod, and elsewhere, 
fo say nothing of projected demonstrations dealing on an un- 
precedented scale with child health and tuberculosis at the 
initiation of the Commonwealth and Milbank funds. It was 


appropriate, therefore, for the Health Division to hear from. 


and discuss the work directed by Dr. Walter Brown in Ohio 
and by Russell D. Sprague in Massachusetts. As shown by 
these speakers, a thoroughgoing health program for any age 
group involves a sound social concept and means, for its suc- 
cess, the full utilization of all available community resources 
—hygienic, educational and social. 


The world movement for public health is not only a the-— 


oretical concept, not only a generous aspiration, it is also a 


concrete program, actually initiated to a significant degree. 
Toward the Precipitation of this ideal into a tangible reality 


no organization has done as much as the Rockefeller Founda- 


having on its platform, for one of the evening general ses- 
sions, Dr. George E. Vincent, the president of the Rockefeller 


Foundation, who spoke on The Underlying Concepts in the 


World Movement for Health. Dr. Vincent, after touching 


“es 


tion. Therefore, the conference was to be congratulated on 


i 
ay 


ironically upon grandiose schemes for over-centralization and 


standardization, expressed his belief in the gradual realization 
of an outline for world health. He referred to the increasing — 
numbers of schools of hygiene, the special efforts to investi- 


gate disease, the studies in health administration, all in-close 
contact, through such means as publications, exchange of per- 


ESio.. 
sonnel. Dr. Vincent also tquched upon the relation of so- 
called curative to preventive medicine, pointing out that they 


whole medical and health program. He believed that the 
_ time was coming when the doctor would become more and 
more a counselor of the healthy and not merely a treater of 
the sick. He emphasized the demonstrative and educative 
functions of the private health agencies and closed with an 
eloquent appeal, not only for good will and loyalty, but for a 
continuous effort toward a scientific estimate of the genuine 
- worth of supposed achievement. 


ste Donatp B, Armstrone, M. D. 
National Health Council. 


The Immigrant 


HE most recently estab- 

lished, and at the present 
time the only temporary division 
of the conference, found itself the 
rallying point for over two hun- 
dred and fifty delegates, so vitally 
interested in the program that 
not a single session was missed, 
its discussions entered into spirit- 
edly, and special luncheons at- 
tended beyond ticket capacity. 


ig_., pating this enthusiasm because of 
ie the steady increase in the num- 
_ ber and caliber of social workers now engaged in the dis- 
tinct field of immigration work, developed a program aimed 
_ tO present accurate and up-to-date immigration data from 
which might be evolved the beginnings of a philosophy of 
work with immigrants. 

The opening discussion on Present Trends in Immigra- 
tion Policy was begun with a clean-cut statement by Com- 
missioner General W. W. Husband, of the administration 
of the present restriction law. He reviewed the history of 

_ restrictive legislation and summarized the effects, good and 

bad, of the present 3 per cent law. The psychological reac- 
tion of this restrictive legislation in its allaying of fears 
across the country creates the possibility, he said, of begin- 
_ ning the formulation of a constructive and humane policy 
_ of selecting and distributing new immigrants. Edith Ab- 
_ bott, of Chicago, in a spirited reply, deplored the fact that 
the United States had repudiated its traditional policy of 
_ free entry to men and women of good character and physical 
well-being, and pleaded for greater fairness to individual 
immigrants who have suffered greatly under the arbitrary 
operation of the present law. 

The government’s program of social care for immigrants 
was presented by Fred C. Croxton, chairman of the federal 
Advisory Committee on Welfare of Immigrants. He pic- 
tured with’ rare insight the intolerable conditions which 
American citizens have permitted to grow up inside our im- 
migration stations. He outlined the physical changes in 
equipment at Ellis Island which will be possible as a result 
of a special appropriation made by Congress, as well as cer- 
tain plans for the establishment of an official government 


Dr. Walter Laidlaw of the New York city Census Com- 
mittee gave an excellent statistical analysis of unpublished 
1920 census material, thus providing factual background 
for a discussion by Dr. Alexander A. Goldenweiser, of the 
New School for Social Research, of Psychological Factors 
that Further or Retard Assimilation, and Professor Julius 
Drachsler’s study of one hundred thousand cases of racial 


intermarriage in New York city. All three speeches of- 


fered incontestable proof of the rapidity with which racial 
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_ were not separate medical interests but related aspects of the — 


The division committee antici- 


information division to be staffed with trained social workers. 


fusion is progressing in the United States. ‘Their challenge 
to the division was one of studying comparative culture, of 
becoming familiar with the political and religious traditions 
of old world countries, and of sensing the matrix qualities 
of modern American life. 

_ John Daniels, of the English-Speaking Union, and Paul 
Blanchard, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, dis- 
cussed special adaptations in community organization and 
in labor organization necessary if immigrant.and non-Eng- 
lish speaking folks are to be reached. Aimée Sears, of the 
American International College, and Virginia Murray, of 
the New York) Travelers’ Aid Society, discussed the train- 


-ing and use of American and nationality workers, thus com- 


pleting a series of talks on a specialized technique which is 
slowly emerging as peculiar to this comparatively new field 
of social work. Saal ea 

The last sessions looked to the futuré. For the first time 
the idea of case work on ar international scale was presented 
by Mary E. Hurlbutt of the National Y. W. C: A. The 
actual existence of international machinery for international 
research work along lines of immigration was the com- 
pelling message which W. A. Riddell, as a special delegate 
from the International Labor Office of the League of Na- 
tions, brought from Geneva. ‘These daily topics were sup- 
plemented by a debate between Professor E. G. Conklin, 
of Princeton, and Dr. Goldenweiser on The Answer of 
Modern Science to Racial Fusion, which occurred at the 
luncheon on immigration policy, and the dramatic presen- 
tation of a sketch written by Cecelia Razovsky, of the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, showing scenes at Ellis Island. ‘This 
was given by the General Committee of Immigrant Aid, 
the cast being composed of social workers at the island. 
Such vivid accessories, together with Professor Drachsler’s 


‘masterly and profoundly stirring analysis of Racial Diver- 


sities and Social Progress on the final evening of the whole 
conference, completed the establishment of a solidarity in 
the division. , - | RutH CrawForb. 


Children 


UNDAMENTAL factors 
—values, individuality, re- 
sponsibility, relationship, and 
minimum standards—were dis- 
cussed in the seven meetings of 
the Children’s Division. If the 
two topics of the general ses- 
sion could have been given on 
different days and discussed in 
logical sequence with the seven 
sectional topics, the gist of the 
messages might be summed up under the two main headings 
—a magna charta for all children, and minimum standards 
for children in need of special care—with four sub-sections 
under each. In discussing the first Grace Abbott, chief of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, insisted on a living wage and 
more continuous employment for fathers and mothers, a 
federal amendment to the constitution to protect children 
against child labor, and state and federal cooperation under 
the provision of the Sheppard-Towner bill to safeguard the 
health of mothers and infants. Two section meetings added 
to the charter these provisions: religious instruction, aesthetic 
opportunity and a school life that makes home, leisure time 
aa school merely parts of one whole of a child’s unfolding 

e. 

A joint meeting of the family and children’s divisions in 
keen and friendly discussion of the minimum standards for 
children in need of special care brought out the peculiar re- 
sponsibilities of each kind of agency. In another session were 
presented the respective opportunities and duties of the juve- 
nile court, institutions for the care of dependent children, and 

- a 


- 


‘of investigation in he feclieae job of trying to 

ent or take the place of the home in the care of 
A third session was devoted to minimum stan- 
service to the child, the mother and the father when 
parenthood is involved. Intelligent and loving friend- 
efficient and humane courts and adequate law were all 


dividual’ child, mother and father. A fourth session was 
voted specifically to a discussion of minimum standards for 
ild-placing agency and for a training school for delinquent 
In these papers, especially in the second, heart-search- 
g emphasis was placed upon the fact that only as a last re- 
rt and after all possible efforts to get adequate care in the 
ild’s own home have been made, should the foster home or 
stitution be used. The first and greatest minimum standard 
as to make sure that by no possibility could the child be 
red for in his own home. 


Finally, the. outstanding paper in the Children’s Division 
s that by the chairman of the division, J. Prentice Murphy 
Philadelphia, whose subject was The Superficial Charac- 

of Child-Caring Work As a Whole. Mr. Murphy’s in- 
tment of all agencies that have tried to care for neglected, 
pendent and delinquent children away from their own 
mes was the strongest, so far as my knowledge goes, that 
s ever been made. It is ete ere to do justice to it in a 
W sentences. 


Iti is good for us to see ourselves as we are, to feel that we 
ve all sinned and come short of our own ideals as expressed 
the White House Conference of 1909 and the Interna- 
nal Conference of 1919. Once more, Mr. Murphy has 
the truth—if not the whole truth, surely truth. All 
kinds of work he describes we do. We confess it. 
How can we bring forth fruit meet for re- 
> Mr. Murphy’s own answer, as I understand 
to be found in the magna charta part of his pro- 
it is to turn more of our time and money and energy 
the task of safeguarding the home, of securing a liv- 
wage for the child’s father, of building up the health 
other and child, of giving every child adequate schooling, 
tructive and happy use of leisure time, protection from 
hing labor, and an inspiring, esthetic and religious life. 


t. Murphy’s paper left doubts in the minds of some of 
j hearers whether or not he would, for the sake of his chil- 
en’s magna charta, scrap all socalled child welfare agencies 
d institutions. A careful study of the section meetings in 
: Children’s s Division as a whole clears away these doubts. 
€ cannot scrap our remedial programs. These things ought 
ve done and not leave the other undone. There is no 
We must go on trying to work out in the service of 
pendent, neglected, delinquent and otherwise specially 
licapped child, those individualized, understanding and 
ective methods of care that as yet so often elude us. With- 
‘these we can never realize for each child the blessings of 
me, health, school, leisure, constructive work, beauty and 
ion ‘that. our children’s magna charta demands for all 
ren. The four sessions devoted to minimum standard 
jlems, as planned and carried out by Mr. Murphy, helped 
cers with children to see their way ahead a little more 
y along this toilsome road. Henry W. THursTon. 


THE SURVEY 


‘o be essential to a service that reaches the needs of the- 


‘The Family 


ROGRESS in mastery of 
the art of case work was 
noted in many fields and in dif- 
ferent ways. Relief as a part 
of case work, our changing at- 
titude toward it with respect to 
kind and amount, and its place 
in treatment received careful 
attention by John B. Dawson, 
secretary of the Organized 
Charities Association of New 
Haven, and Florence Nesbitt, of 
the Chicago United Charities. 
ae On the other end of the range 
eS es of case work personality was 
cmapheres s May Harding, of the Brooklyn Bureau 


of Charities, and Stockton Raymond, secretary of the Bos- 


ton Relief Society. Josephine Brown, of Dakota County, 
Minnesota, and Virginia Wing showed how the same 
careful attention to honesty and accuracy in studying the 
conditions of the job will result in a surer grasp of rural 
social work. J. Prentice Murphy and Catherine Sanders, 
the latter of the New York Charity Organization Society, in 
papers on the relation between family and children’s 
welfare fields, in which theories and devices might easily 
have occupied their attention, applied themselves to showing 
what recent developments in case work mean to this rela- 
tionship. 

Scientific method, objectivity and the discarding of the 


erroneous still characterize case work discussion, as was 


shown by the strong, healthy current of criticism which ran 
through the sessions. Miss Sanders, perhaps more than any 
one else, indicated the danger points of our present-day fam- 
ily case work; our overload, our rapid turnover in workers, 
the consequent emergency character of our efforts which 
leaves undone too much of our real task of personality adjust- 
ment and character rebuilding, and a group of workers for 
whom, only too. often, the best that can be said is that they 
are promising. The imperfect use of our present resources 
and a need for closer attention to their defects and possibili- 
ties were emphasized by Miss Brown in discussing the volun- 
teer in rural social work, by Henry W. Thurston, of the 
New York School of Social Work, in speaking of training, 
and by Mrs. Harding in telling of the better care deserved 
by children. 

The challenge presented by the multiplication of social 
agencies was met by the device of joint meetings with other 
divisions and with other groups. Four of the five sectional 


meetings were of this character. Each speaker was generous _ 


with respect to the contribution of the other field and hon- 
estly critical of his own. The unity of the social case method 
was brought out in unexpected prominence. Mr. Murphy, 
in paying a fine tribute to family case work, urged that it 
meet its opportunities for growth by taking advantage of the 
advances in the children’s field in individualized case work. 
He pointed out especially how experience with children em- 
phasizes the need of the best sort of family case work to pre- 
vent the use of its own services later on. 

The medical social workers and those interested in immi- 
gration indicated their recognition of the oneness of the field 
of social case work by placing the subject on their programs 
and inviting representatives of the family division to discuss 
it with them. . 

The i impression left after a pleasant but impossibly big 


round of meetings at Providence is that the social case work- _ 


ers are beginning to speak a common language, to acquire, 
cautiously but with increasing precision, real skill, and to 
recognize the common element of method which runs ’ through 
all social case work. ~- FRANK J. BRuNo. 
Associated Charities of Minneapolis. 
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~_ KINDRED MEETINGS 


: The Prbicssion of Social Work ° 


: Os HE HE vigor with which social workers have taken up the 
task of developing their professional organization was 


impressively shown at the annual meeting of the American 


Association of Social Workers held in Providence on June 
- 28. Not only the meeting itself, but two preliminary con- 
' ferences and much earnest thought and planning by groups 
interested in one or another phase of the effort, gave to the 
- movement an impetus which surpassed the expectations of 
even the most optimistic. 


- The activities of the past year were considered, but the 
minds of all were mainly turned to the future, with an 
_ eager determination that the year ahead should see another 
great stride toward the establishment of professional stand- 
ards and solidarity of membership. The much discussed 
membership requirements were adopted. Plans were laid 
_ for intensive effort throughout the country to enlist all who 
can qualify for membership. And the members backed their 
belief that they themselves should assume as far as possible 
- the support of the organization by giving six thousand dol- 
- Jars in personal contributions toward the association’s budget. 
‘Frank and even vehement expression of the various points 
of view characterized the discussion of policies, but when it 
was all over there was a realization that the common purpose 
_ was bigger than any differences of opinion on policies, that 
~ even these differences were iess than they had seemed, and 
that the whole membership was united in support of the 
association’ $s program. 

Two preliminary conferences participated in by the 
executive committee, council members and representatives 
chosen by local groups in fifty-six cities wrestled with four 


of the major problems of the association: membership re-. 


quirements, scheme of local organization, finance and policy 
with reference to the best ultimate organization of the voca- 


tional bureau. 


a As adopted, the membership requirements provide for 
seiibers; junior members and organization members. ~The 


qualifications for a member are “ four years of practical ex-- 


_ perience in social organizations of recognized standing ” 
and an “ educational background warranting expectation of 
success and progress in the profession of social work.” ‘The 
extent to which training in schools of social work, experience 
in related professions and the study of social sciences in col- 

- leges may be accepted in lieu of practical experience is speci- 
fically set forth. A national membership committee is pro- 

_ vided, and the way in which applicants may be élected, either 
those recommended by the membership committees of local 
chapters or those applying directly to the association, is in- 
dicated. Dues were fixed at five dollars a year for members 

and three dollars-for junior members. Social organizations 

may become organization members without vote on invitation 
of the executive committee. 

‘The development, of local chapters and their relations to 
the national body was regarded as one of the major parts 
of the program for the year ahead, and there was a general 
feeling that there should be the largest degree of local auto- 
nomy consistent with maintaining a unified purpose and plan 
of activities in the association as a national body. 

The main point in the consideration of financial policy was 
the extent to which all the activities of the association could 
be supported wholly by membership dues and contributions 


_ from members, and the period of time within which such 


measure of self-support could be established. ‘The finance 
committee, believing that the professional core of the organ- 
ization should be maintained wholly by the membership, had 
recommended that “ the association’s finances could be clari- 
_ fied and placed on a sounder basis if the budget is segregated, 
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so that what ae be called the headquarters office of t 


‘national organization should be supported entirely by the du 


from individual members, and that the various services, ren 
ered by the association, such as vocational and placeme 
service, research, publicanen, recruiting, should have separa 
budgets and be supported by foundation grants and co 
tributions from social organizations and public-spirit 
individuals.” 


There was considerable sentiment for moving more rapid 
toward complete self-support, even if it should mean substa 
tial curtailment of activities. It was finally agreed that f 
the remainder of 1922 the finance committee should car 
forward its present efforts to assure the 1922 budget, that 
1923 and 1924, grants from foundations should be accept 
but no contributions from individuals not members of t 
association, and that after Jaiuary 1, 1925, all the activit 
of the association should be supported from the dues of i 
dividual and organization members, with the proviso that 
1923 the question should be considered whether contributic 
from individuals not members of the ‘association should — 
accepted for specific objects of scientific research related 
the development of the profession and ve professior 
standards, 

The problem of the best ultimate organization of the v 
cational bureau was considered in a report by a committ 
which set forth the difficulties in providing through o 
vocational bureau at national headquarters service equal 
effective throughout the various parts of the country, ai 
which recommended that regional vocational bureaus 
established through the initiative of local chapters of the < 
sociation, such regional bureaus to be federated, with t 
vocational bureau. at national headquarters functioning as 
clearing house and providing expert: service in the establis 
ment of regional bureaus and standardization of the 
methods. Rue: GraAHAM R. Taytor. 


- Jewish Social Service 
ee National Conference of Jewish Social Service ti 

year was devoted largely to a review of the progress 
Jewish social service during the past two decades. Dr. S 
omon Lowenstein traced the work from the time the co 
ference was organized as the Conference of Jewish Chariti 
and pointed to the significance of the change to the prese 


name as typifying the changed attitude and newer philosop 
underlying Jewish social work. ‘Throughout this entire ¢ 


- velopment the Jewish meaning of the word “ charity ” 


signifying not mercy but justice and righteousness has be 
dominant. Nor has the progress noted been confined to t 
social aspects and spirit of the work alone. There has lik 
wise been marked progress on the purely physical and fise 


side of the work, as may be evidenced by the growth a1 


development, of the, federation movement among the Jewi 
communities. 


Frances Taussig, head of the United Hebrew Charities 
New York, used as a basis for her speech the results of 
questionnaire sent out twenty years ago by Dr. Lee | 
Frankel, then head of the United Hebrew Charities, a1 
used again by her in 1922. She summarized and interpret 
the answers to Dr. Frankel’s questionnaire and her own, pe 
taining to the methods and ideals of child care. The answe 
to the questionnaire of 1902 recommended placement 
children in family homes rather than in institutions, but th 
recommendation was not carried out. In only a few coi 
munities had surveys been made and children’s burea 
established in spite of existing institutions. adequate to | 
for all dependent children in the neighborhe 
paratively few places had boarding homes care 


were traced by Henry Moskowitz, | one of the pioneer 
swish settlement workers. After interpreting the settle- 
t movement and its significance for the Jewish commu- 
ty, he showed how the Jewish settlement, through its 
tempt to interpret the life of the community, had become 
community center, and concluded by saying that to make 
ther progress the Jewish settlement must aid the people 
| the neighborhood to live a fuller and richer Jewish and 
merican life. _ 

A significant current, throughout the She was the 
svelopment of a professional consciousness on the part of 
¢ Jewish social worker. This could be discerned in the 
pers. and discussions presented generally and particularly 
the session devoted to the subject of Training for Jewish 
scial Workers, led by Julius Drachsler, of Smith College. 
ver and over again there was observed ‘the determination 
1 the part of the social workers that not only should there 
) a greater development of professional standards in the 
ethods used and in the technique developed, but also in the 
lationship between social workers and between the social 
orkers as a group and the community at large. As a result 
‘the discussion, a special conference will be held early in 
e fall, devoted entirely to a consideration of the. problem 
raining Jewish social workers. 

Another significant feature worthy of mention is that an 
tire section was devoted to a discussion of Jewish educa- 
fi. As pointed out by Dr. David de Sola Pool, chairman 
this section— 

[he real significance of this sectional ‘meeting is its eases 
the organic place which Stoo education must hold in any pro- 
ym of community work. . . It confirms the definite growth 
the conference beyond the view held a decade ago which regarded 
vish education as something outside of the rank of community 
vice... We were concentrating our sometimes patronizing 
ention on the children of the immigrant and the poor, while blind 
the subtler need of the children of the second and third and fourth 
lerations, and of the rich. . . . In order to have a more 
lusive community program we must not be content with concen- 
ting our entire attention on the needy and the abnormal, but we 
st give sufficient thought and effort to the normal and healthy 
oe ‘paps whose problem is the eevelonmicnt of a proper 
r i 

It was fitting that this rae bits should have been con- 
ided i in the historic Jewish Synagogue in Newport where 
esident Washington delivered an address and was wel- 
med by the Jews. abel D. Kapian. 


he Jewish ‘Community Center 


iE position that thes Jewish center should occupy in 
S che social welfare program of the nation was the prin- 
theme underlying the proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
mference of the National Association of Jewish Commu- 
Center Secretaries held in Providence, June 12 to 21. 
sessions, paralleling those of the various sections of the 
mnference. of Jewish Social Service, stood out in sharp re- 
pointing out as they did the increasing departure from 
athological to the constructive emphasis in social work. 
h social service has been for many years concerned 
with problems of relief and delinquency. The meet- 
of the secretaries showed clearly the growing interest 
cultural development of normal community life and 
. of recreational facilities for young people. 
» Jewish center movement itself as a potent factor of 
| community life is impressive. This work, which has 
of the interest and activities of volunteers, i is now 
by full-time paid secretaries. Nothing speaks more 
of the appeal that the movement is making to prac- 
m. than the willingness, on the one hand ce com- 


years” of progress in the Jewish ‘settlement move-. 
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and on the other hand, of young men and young women to 
devote themselves professionally to careers in the Jewish 
center field which, as Professor Julius Drachsler, of Smith 
College, pointed out, is still in its pioneer state. It is the 
development of this professional spirit which is at the heart 
of the purpose of the association. 

What ends shall the Jewish community center serve? 
what ideals should impel its directors and administrators? 
How may it help the Jewish community to contribute to 
American life? For a complete adjustment of Jewish to 
American life, more is necessary than the adaptation to the 
requirements of the external world. It was indicated that 
in Jewish work the program should reflect and conserve also 


what is spiritually and culturally valuable in the heritage of . 


the Jewish people. 

To harmonize, then, the instinctive desire for self-pre- 
servation with the requirements of the great American society 
would appear to be the outstanding problem confronting the 
community center. This is another way of stating the prob- 
lem of Americanization. In considering this problem, the 
conference developed two points of view. In the first place, 
Thomas L. Cotton, of the New York Y. M. C. A., expressed 
the sentiments .of the secretaries when he insisted on the 
necessity of working with the immigrant as he is, and of 
leading him to adjustment through his own media, such as 
language, customs and group interests. 

Secondly, the Americanization process in the Jewish center 
must be a continuous process, a day in and day out activity, 
interrelated with the general program of the center and not 
an isolated bit of work for a special group. Tt would, in the 
case of the immigrant, provide opportunities that would lead 
to a sympathetic and intelligent appreciation of American 
ideals and customs, and in the case of those of American 
birth it would foster a mutuality of Jewish interest and an 

appreciation of the value of the contribution of the foreign- 
‘born in American life. Harry L. GLucksMan. 


Episcopal Social Work 
pet Second National Conference of the Social Service 
Workers of the Episcopal Church met at Wickford, 
Rhode Island, June 19 to 22. The significant advance which 
_it made toward a coordination of the various social service 
activities of the church, and the promise of much more ef- 
fective future cooperation with the secular social service 
agencies, was of the greatest general |interest. 

In past years the social service efforts of the church have 
been exerted through a dozen or more organizations operat- 
ing independently, and without concerted purpose. ‘This is 
not to say that the results for good which were accomplished 
were negligible; on the contrary much splendid work was 
done. In the year which intervened, between the first con- 
ference held last year in Milwaukee, there has been an 
awakening consciousness of the possibilities of concerted ef- 
fort through the whole church. This bore fruit at the 
Wickford conference in the creation of a national organiza- 
tion of church social service workers with a constitution and 
definite plans of nation-wide scope. 

' The conference was a general coming together of all of 


the agencies within the Episcopal Church which are active | 


in the cause of social betterment; they reached understand- 
ings, agreed on standards and, for the first time in the history 
of the church, determined upon concerted action along social 
service lines under the auspices of a central organization and 
national leadership. “This may fairly be stated as the out- 
standing achievement of the conference. 

Of secondary importance only to this forward step was 
the agreement of the conference upon its relation to the 
great nation wide so-called secular social service movement 
represented in the National Conference of Social Work. In- 
cidentally, Robert W. Kelso, president of this national con- 
ference, delivered an address of welcome at the opening of 


\ 
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“the Wickford conference, and the Episcopal conference def- 
initely committed itself to hold its annual conference at the | 


same place and at approximately the same time as the annual 
meetings of the National Conference. ‘The relationship be- 
tween the two bodies was summed up in a notable paper 
read by Mrs. John M. Glenn, president of the National 
Council, Church Mission of Help, her subject being, What 
is the Plus that the Church has to Add to Secular Social 
Service? It is, she declared, the spirit of Christianity with 
.its message of love and human sympathy with which the 
worker may fortify herself. 

There were also two thoughtful papers on the contribu- 
tion which the church itself has to make to the solution of 
_ the problems of modern industry; one by Mary Van Kleeck, 

of the department of industrial relations of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, urging the systematic education of the people 
of the church, diocese by diocese, to the actual conditions 
which exist in industry, and the relation of capital and labor 


to these conditions, as a basis for paving the way to industrial 


peace; the other by C. F. A. Thurber, of the International 
‘Union of Cigar Makers, who declared that, capital and labor 
having found no basis in the secular world upon which in- 
dustrial peace may be assured, labor is looking to the church 
to. provide a meeting ground upon which the conflicting 
elements may come together in amicable relations. Bishop 
Perry of Rhode Island made an earnest appeal to the clergy 
not to take sides in industrial disputes according to the 
economic standing of one’s congregation, but zealously to 
seek the truth and then be brave enough to proclaim it. 
The Reverend Charles N. Lathrop was re-elected _presi- 
dent of the conference, and the Reverend Charles K. Gil- 
bert. of New York, secretary. C. E. Barnes. 


The Social Service Exchange 


At the meetings of the American Association of Social 
Service Exchanges, a tendency was constantly observed 
on the part of the exchange secretaries to branch out of their 
former more or less mechanical functions and to take their 
place in the community as leaders of cooperation. Insight 
into the social problems of the day is demanded if such in- 


itiative is to be offered. ‘The exchange workers should con- 


sider social work training as a fundamental necessity before 
undertaking their jobs. 

‘Financial federations, even, are wondering whether, or 
not as a direct service it is not more helpful to the commu- 
nity to have the machinery of an exchange under their direct 
control rather than under the associated charities. 

The pioneer stage is past. Exchange secretaries have an 
unusual opportunity in any community to urge, inform and 
instruct social agencies and social workers in better team 
work. Such a departure from our former service has proved 
a practical demonstration of cooperation. Progressive ex- 
change leadership as we find it in some communities has not 

_been adopted by the others and as an inspiration to all, many 
of our questions asked: 

Is the exchange an institution for inducing cooperation or for re- 
cording names? : 

Is the exchange making every effort to establish, as an auxiliary, 
a case conference or a summer outing clearing house, or a Christmas 
clearing house for the community? 

Is it keeping ahead of the professional social workers so that the 

service needed is extended before it is requested? 

The variety of communities represented called for testi- 
monials of large and small exchanges variously managed. 
It was evident that the adjustment of policies of exchanges 
should be determined by the local community. 

An important feature of exchange service is publicity. 
Cooperation is a salesmanship job, but prospects are apt to 
disappear if they are considered as such. Accordingly, it was 
felt that advertising and publicity should come entirely under 

the head of educational service to the agencies. Such a 
theory depends, of course, upon the length of time the ex- 


change has been an organized institution in the communil 
The association’s study during the last three years 01 

standards of exchanges throughout the country, its recom: 

mendations concerning rules and records, proved the value 


of this national organization. Dorcas CAMPBELL. — 


earn j 
Family Social Work 


A HAT rights and privileges carry with them a full meas 
ure of responsibility is a platitude, but in the case 0 
most of us it needs to be re-emphasized. In her talk at the 
opening meeting of the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, Mary E. Richmond brought home 
forcefully the fact that to be a family case worker is not 
only a privilege but also carries with it the responsibility for 
doing more than an “ odds and ends ” job—the responsibility 
for seeing family life as a whole in each instance and it 
stimulating and protecting this life. Just as the individual 
within the family has no rights in the fruits of family life 
if he is unwilling to share in its duties, so the family case 
worker assumes as part: of her task the obligation of creati 
and developing not only the technique but the ideals of het 
job as well. ; | 
There was throughout the group meetings a gratifying 
absence of any attempt to hand down decisions from a su- 
perior position of knowledge. Lack of time, occasionally, 
made discussion impossible, but the desire for it was evident, 
and in several meetings—two informal gatherings were ar- 
ranged after the conference had begun—spontaneous and 
vigorous discussion was the order of the day. The content 
of family case work, the creating of standards if you will 
was recognized as the task of the case workers themselves 
and the vividness of the ten-minute discussions carried on by 
district secretaries, case work supervisors and general sec: 
retaries of some of the smaller cities was evidence that the 
obligation is well placed. ‘That the district secretaries from 
the various cities represented at the conference sought ar 
opportunity to confer as a group is.a wholesome indicatior 
that democratic growth in the case work field is not a myth. 


‘Similarly, some of the newer general secretaries, about 


twenty-five in all, met at dinner to discuss informally theit 
common problems. 

At the business meeting—where Francis H. McLean’s 
annual report emphasized the courage which family worker: 
have shown in this stressful winter—and at the general 
secretaries’ dinner, the local workers definitely reaffirmed 
their loyalty to the national association, wherein member- 
ship involves the obligation of creating and sharing in plans 
and policies as well as in achievement. 

The committee work of the association, which was re 
ported on fully at the business meeting, is an evidence of 
this participation. ‘The efforts of the committee on the 
homeless to coordinate local and national work for tran- 
sients, the collating of data on salaries by the committee or 
salaries, the study of the results of prohibition as seer 
through the statistics of family societies by the committee on 
prohibition have been motivated through the national office 
but are under the leadership of local workers. 

There was in addition to this spirit of democratic par. 
ticipation a theme which is equally essential to democracy— 
a recognition of the necessity for developing the personality 
of the individuals who appeal to family societies for succor. 
Whether in discussing unemployment or individualizing the 
different members of the family, there was emphatic recog: 
nition of internal as well as external factors in the problems 
of family life. Intuitive adjustments of behavior difficulties 
are not enough. Family case workers must learn from the 
psychiatrist and others to use every available tool, every new 
discovery which uncovers possible means for making these 
adjustments. Unemployment may be lack of opportunity to 
work; it may also depend on internal limitations, which en- 
vironmental changes alone cannot direct. eee 


we 


of Gores el shall bring 
justments within the family a closer working to- 
er of the agencies in a community is essential. The 
eetings on relationships—between hospital social workers 
nd family workers and between family workers and chil- 
dren’s agencies—were a step in this direction. ‘These meet- 
ings were perhaps of more importance in revealing a need 
a better understanding of function and method of the dif- 
erent types of work and a clearer view of what is possible 
a each as well as what is desirable, than in settling once for 
a proper division of work. 
The sessions closed with a rousing meeting on publicity 
which not even the humidity and “last day” feeling could 
Jampen. E. G. Routzahn, of the department of surveys and 
exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation; Clare Tousley, 
of the New York Charity Organization Society, and Jean- 
jette Davis, of Madison, Wisconsin, urged upon the mem- 
the responsibility for sharing their knowledge of. case 
work, its possibilities and achievements with the community 
is a whole; thus and thus only, to quote Miss Tousley, shall 
grow community roots. Marcaret E. Ricu. 


¥ 3 
3 Publi city 
OR the first time in the history of the National Confer- 
ence, there emerged this year a group conscious of its 
tion to publicity. 
he publicity headquarters in Brown Union was the cen- 
for this new group, many of them attending the confer- 
for the first time, some of them drifting in here from 
ther sections of the conference because publicity work made 
ip from one-fourth to one-half of their jobs. Heretofore they 
all been going it alone, but as they discovered each other 
ney discovered technique where they had supposed there was 
nly a knack or an accidental success. “They discovered espe- 
ly that they all had in common a job of case work—their 
being the voters, the givers and the makers of opinion. 
Elmer Scott of Dallas, Texas, saw to it that there was al-- 
rays some one at publicity headquarters to explain the ex- 
ibits of publicity material, to arrange interviews and to reg- 
er the daily growing list of those who wanted to be noti- 
of the group’s plans for next year’s conference. From 
s same headquarters, the publicity committee edited and 
vened the Daily Bulletin. Here also a corps of volunteer 
tters received assignments to cover division meetings, by 
ay of helping ‘the Providence newspapers in their splendid 
rmination to report every speech of the conference. Here, 
r the direction of Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, propaganda 
i educational motion pictures of social agencies were dis- 


" ed the making of pictures. 
ons lays and dramatic devices developed by welfare organiza- 
were shown and commented upon. 


i rs Mildred Gahan of Te. Pennsylvania. 
ander the leadership of Philip S.’ Platt, of the New Haven 
Ith Center, the posters, appeal letters, campaign plans, 
srwent a cross-fire of questions and criticisms. Should 
picture of a starving child continue to be used in ap- 
$ for European relief? Is there too much of the sob 
eal in all of the displays? Color schemes and slogans 
mercilessly. analyzed. In each case the producer of the 
city material defended his output or acknowledged the 
dness of its critics. 

ach night at ten o’clock when every one else was 
“dey met, an oddly assorted group, to hear the ‘‘ Ques- 


This fag-end of our long days was the most inter- 
our of the twenty-four. The good old broadcasted 


Bish stilted and dull anual report were de- 


OTHE SURVEY 


yed daily, and on one of these occasions producers dis- — 


” answered and stayed until the lights went out at ° 
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Res in fis waste basket and taps honorably sounded. 
The advantage of knowing your audience and hitting it 
straight from the shoulder was made apparent. Whether 
he presided precariously from a camp stool or from a sub- 
stantial platform, Mr. Routzahn’s head was above the 


- clouds, but one firm foot strayed down to hold to earth 


every practical suggestion. He brought up standing every 
one in the audience who had the results of experience to 


offer in reply to the questions deposited daily in the Ques- 


tion Box or asked from the floor. 

The dinner at which were discussed the possible qualifi- 
cations of publicity workers for professional standing brought 
out a general agreement that we were not yet a profession, 
not having as yet any established standards or technique. 
A beginning was made toward remedying this defect, how- 
ever, in the request of the group that Mrs. Routzahn, chair- 
man of the meeting, appoint a committee of five to work 
on standards and report next year. 

Away from the headquarters there were luncheons about 
such details of the publicity job as cameras, projecting ma- 
chines and graphic devices. A dinner discussion on house 
organs and bulletins was as lively as a good dog fight. 

The outstanding session was the luncheon arranged by this 
year’s president, Robert W. Kelso, with Homer Folks, 


-president for next-year, as the opening speaker, when repre- 


sentatives from various divisions united in urging a greater 
emphasis on the interpretation of underlying principles of 
social work as against too great attention to the emotional 
appeal. 

The climax of the week came in the business meeting at 
which Mr. Routzahn, chairman of this year’s program, was 
asked to appoint an organizing committee which should de- 
vise a way to give us the standing of a “ kindred group ” next 
year without committing us-to the formalities of a too 
heavily officered and by-lawed organization. | 

Ame ia S. REYNOLDS. 


Probation 


HE sixteenth annual conference of the National Pro- 


bation Association held in Providencee, June 20-22, was — 


larger, more enthusiastic and more practical than any of its 
predecessors. Approximately three hundred judges, proba- 
tion officers and other social court workers were in attend- 
ance. 
were many new faces among the delegates, indicating that 
the movement for socializing the courts and for cooperation 
among court workers is growing and extending to new 
fields. 

Special emphasis was laid upon training and equipment 
of probation workers and standardization of methods. There 
was increasing willingness to face the facts of inadequate 
equipment and lack of training, so prevalent in probation 
work, and there was determination to develop the work so 
that it might approach as it should the standing of a pro- 
fession. 

Judge Charles L. Brown, of the municipal court of Phila- 
delphia, showed that the court is often the last line of defense 
for the child and the broken family. It should be in every 
sense a social institution. Its work must become increasingly 
preventive, In contrasting the old emphasis on the neces- 
sity of physical force in dealing with the delinquent, he ad- 
vocated the use of social force, exercised by the humane court 
through the judge, the probation officers, physicians and 


psychologists with which every effective court should be 


equipped. 

Edwin M. Abbott, secretary of the section on criminal 
law of the American Bar Association, strongly defended the 
probation system. 

Emphasis was placed upon the scientific study of the de- 


linquent. Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann pointed out the — 


Two-thirds of the states were represented. There 


a 


impossibility of successfully helping unfortunate children by — 
group treatment; the difficult and varied problems of each 
must be studied and met by sympathetic individual treatment. | 
_ Probation should be used sparingly. The young girl © 


offender may often be helped if supervision is close and a 
constructive plan is carried out. There should be careful 
- physical as well as mental examination of all these cases. 
Domestic relations or family courts were discussed at a 
round table meeting. Judge James Hoge Ricks, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, traced the development of the movement 
for socialized domestic relations courts throughout the 
country. In his own state great progress has been made this 
-year in securing legislation to establish juvenile and domestic 
relations courts in all counties. 

Harold S. Bucklin, of Brown University, after quoting 
‘many writers as to the importance of the family as a social 
institution, raised the question as to whether the welfare of 
the individual, especially the most socially useful individual, 
was not of greater importance than the preserving of the 
family unit. Although the law does not yet and perhaps 
never will regard the family as a unit in its efforts to further 
social welfare, dealing as it does primarily with the indi- 
vidual, the tendency of the courts, especially of the domestic 
relations courts, is to emphasize the welfare of the family 
above that of the individual. 

A valuable report on training for probation work was 
presented by a committee of the association of which Leon 
Stern, of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, is chairman. 
The undoubted need for special education and training for 


probation work was recognized, but it was also stated that, — 


due to present-day methods of appointing and compensating 
probation officers, it is often necessary to enlist persons with- 
out much previous training or experience and to educate them 
on the job. Hopeful beginnings for probation education have 
been made by various schools of social work, especially the 


“New York school, and by a number of universities. A 


number of courts have undertaken effective schemes for ex- 
tending the education and broadening the views of their 
probation officers. “The need for extension in this field and 
methods now employed were discussed by Henry W. 
Thurston, of the New York School of Social Work; Dr. 
James E. Hagerty, of the Ohio State University, and Edith 
Abbott, of the University of Chicago. None of the confer- 
ence sessions created more interest or produced more valuable 
results than the very frank and valuable discussions of this 
__ new but important subject. : 3 
__ At a joint session with the United States Children’s 
Bureau on standards of juvenile court work, the discussion 
showed clearly the great variety of methods and opinions in 
respect to the most fundamental features. Among the sub- 
jects creating most controversy were methods of receiving 
cases, the place of informal action and supervision, methods 
’ of detention and the problem of continuing jurisdiction by 
the court. It was not anticipated that final conclusions 


could be reached in the more important of these problems, 


but a good start has been made. 

A report on the pre-court treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency and its relation to the juvenile court was presented 
by Dr. Thomas D. Eliot, chairman of the committee on 
juvenile courts. There was general agreement that efforts 


_ should be made to throw back on the schools, so far as possi- 


ble, the duty of dealing effectively with truancy and the 
minor delinquency problems of school children. The great 
differences among courts, both as to the classes of cases re- 
ceived and methods of dealing with them, was brought out. 
_ The increasing tendency of courts to handle cases unofficially, 
1. e., to investigate and supervise them but keep them officially 
out of court, is a factor in this connection. 
Reports from the developing field of state supervision and 
organization of probation and juvenile courts were given. 
_ Carina C, Warrington told of her work as state juvenile 
_ probation officer in Indiana. The growth and increased 


effectiveness of state . supervising departments | during 
year is perhaps the most hopeful feature in the develo ° 


 dren’s difficulties. 


of social court work. © ios ae 
A report of the committee on federal probation ee 
little recent progress but continued efforts on the part of #l 
association to secure the enactment of a satisfactory probatic 
law for the United States District Courts. Legislation it 
troduced by the association has been held up by Congres 
largely due to inertia, but also because of reactionary oppos 
tion to equipping the federal courts with powers and instr 
mentalities which have received the approval of nearly a 
state legislatures. : 
‘The association elected as its president Judge August ¢ 
Backus, pioneer and strong advocate of adult probation ; 
Milwaukee, and as its vice-president, James Hoge Rick 
judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of Riel 
mond, one of the leading exponents of the juvenile court ar 


representative of the South where most progress is tod: 


being made in this work. Cuarues L, CHUTE. . 


The Visiting Teacher 

HE National Association of Visiting Teachers met 0 

June 24, at Providence. In introducing Arthur W 
Towne, executive secretary of the Joint Committee ¢ 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency, Harriet E. Totmai 
secretary and presiding officer, called attention to the pre 
sure of work on school departments and the complexity ¢ 
school administration which make it difficult for superii 
tendents to launch innovations like the visiting teacher. Tt 
proposal of the Commonwealth Fund, therefore, to suppo: 
and extend the work in new fields is both timely and et 
couraging. 

Mr. Towne brought out the fact that the Commonwealt 
Fund had chosen the extension of the visiting teacher wor 
as its program because of the opportunity the visiting teache 
has to prevent delinquency. Since the majority of preset 
delinquents pass through the school system, at some time i 
the school is the opportunity to note tendencies and to cle: 
up conditions that may mar the child’s future. The visitin 
teacher, therefore, seeks the cause of the child’s maladjus 
ment, whether it be a maladjustment in scholarship or soci: 
relations, of his mental and moral biases, of his grudges an 
habits; and. she makes use of such agencies, social, clinica 
psychiatric or other, as may be necessary. 

Mr. Towne emphasized the improvement brought abot 
in the child’s conduct and school progress as a result of tl 
visiting teacher’s work, and the important aid rendered he 
by psychiatric clinics in pointing out obscure causes of chi 
It is part of the Commonwealth Fun 
program to demonstrate the value of psychiatric clinics. 

Jessie L. LAUDERBACK. 


” } 
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~The en Child 


A tie National Association for the Study and Educatio 
of Exceptional Children held several sessions in conjun 
tion with the National Probation Association at Providence: 
Judge Charles L. Brown, of the municipal court of Phil: 


~delphia, president of the association, explained the working 


of this unique court, showing that it is so organized that th 
problem of the child can be followed up in all its legal an 
reconstructive phases.. It represents, in a sense, a researc 
laboratory for the study of problem children of all kinds. 
Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, the founder and educa 
tional director of the national organization, pointed out tha 
the term “‘ exceptional child ” includes all those children wh 
present problems of actual or possible failure and reconstruc 
tion. He showed the need of establishing experimental an 
play schools; of research in regard to the best methods o 


ik» 


visual educa- 
g the Sionihcance: ‘of motion pictures in educa- 
udies in juvenile delinquency, etc. He called atten- 
new use of fingerprint records. Recent investiga- 
is show that fingerprints indicate roughly the degree of 
elopment which various races have reached in the progress 
m the savage state. The higher races show a preponder- 
e of loops while i in the descending scale, whorls, arches 
| mutilations increase. If these investigations would be 
ended, Dr. Groszmann thinks, much information could be 
ained of value in ‘determining what may be called the 
ial standard of transgressing or defective individuals. It 
ris. theory that we are dealing with civilization levels in 
dern society, and that many of the so-called criminals re- 
sent a normal primitive type, in groups which were his- 
ically retarded, or in atavistic individuals. 
Dr. Groszmann amplified the fact that most persons are 
mselves too close to the dangers of deterioration i in some 
m or another to consider themselves superior to the types 
died in these clinics. It would be well, he suggested, to 
re ourselves examined at frequent iiteevals to prevent 
ping in mental or moral health. LEon STERN. 


' The American Red Cross 


YARTICIPATION of American Red Cross workers in 
the National Conference of Social Work at Providence 
apparently resulted, first, in a better kindred group un- 
standing and relationship, and, second, in a rediscovery 
many of the Red Cross people oF their place and opportun- 
in the unknown rural and small city field. 
ames L. Fieser, vice-chairman in charge of domestic op- 
tions, emphasized his intention of seeking that neighborly 
with other national organizations that will lead to 
perative action. 
Sustavus D. Pope, of the ‘National Red Cross. executive 
amittee and chairman of the Detroit Chapter, recognized 
evelopment of better understanding and team play be- 
en. the Red Cross and other national agencies and federa- 


gas 


Biher Red Cross others emphasized. those Beoeal ser- 
ss rendered on behalf of all cities and towns—the disaster 
vice and that to disabled ex-service men—as rounding out 
‘Red Cross local work in the fields of public health, nurs- 
, Junior Red Cross and family work. 

Papers on the program of the Family Dividion’ illustrated 
‘Red Cross as part of our national social work effort; and 
ders in the family work field discussed in individual con- 
ences how the American Association for Organizing 
mily Social Work and the Red Cross might best promote 
1 develop that high type of family service needed in so 
ny disorganized cities. 

The Red Cross finds its best opportunity in idle small city 
sg country. ; Rosert E. Bony. 


& ~ Hospital Social Work 


a 
HE American Association of Hospital Social Workers 
_held its fourth annual meeting at Providence. Dr. 
H. Pratt, of Boston, speaking from his seventeen 
experience in charge of the Emmanuel Tuberculosis 
ass, challenged the present lack of differentiation of the 
ms class treatment, group treatment and special clinic, 


gave five eaditibas flack he believed to be essential 

ces in class treatment :— 
eat in charge who has knowledge - of the disease and 
to run a class; 


worker trained medically and sadialli is can get results 
pore and who must understand the details of the treat- 
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rdehahe ethad aa treatment that will get results and justify the 
- patient in persistent treatment 5 


a certain irreducible minimum in the way of financial support; 
a small number of patients—ten to twenty. 


The discussion by workers from Chicago, Cleveland, Bal- . 


timore, New York and Boston bore testimony to the increas- 
ing use of class method in treatment of chronic disease. 


An audience of about three hundred listened to a discus- 
sion of training for hospital social work. Katherine McMa- 
hon, of Boston, as chairman of the meeting, reviewed the 
progress made in the field of hospital social work from its 
inception to the present time. 

Arthur J. Todd, formerly professor of sociology of the 
University of Minnesota, presented the subject of training 
for social case work not specifically as applied in hospitals but 
as a fundamental basis of common training for all specialists 
in social case work. He emphasized the value of a broadly 
cultural education in subject matter which is not immediately 
useful in the practice of one’s profession and said that it was 
largely the possession of a philosophical background which 


‘made the difference between the professional social worker 


and the mere craftsman. In speaking of the importance of a 
professional code of conduct, Mr. Todd reported an analysis 
which he had made of the reasons for which social workers 
had been dismissed from their positions in twenty-five cities. 
He found that in 20 per cent of cases the reasons were 
ethical, including immorality, inability to do team work, dis- 
loyalty, indiscretion, dishonesty and “ slacking.” 
med up the ethical code of the professional worker as includ- 
ing truth, seeing the job through, cooperation, promptness in 
meeting obligations and a “ decent ”’ reticence. 


Mabel Wilson, of the Children’s Hospital of Boston, felt 


that the time usually allotted to practice in the courses as they 


are now given in schools of social work is subdivided into 
periods which are too short. She would like to see the 
development of a continuous practice period of several 
months’ duration. She also said that the New England dis- 
trict of the association recommended to the Boston School of 
Social Work that a course in social ethics be given as a part 
of the professional training of social workers. 


Dr. Marion Kenworthy, from the New York School of 
Social Work, spoke on the part played in social case work by 


_an understanding of the mechanisms and principles of human 


behavior. Her paper was a convincing argument for the in- 
clusion of courses in behavior as an essential part of training 
for social work in general and for medical and psychiatric 
social work particularly. 

M., Antoinette Cannon spoke on the advance that has been 
‘made within the past year in the formulation of concepts of 
organized medicine and of social case work, especially as ex- 
pressed in the recent report of the Rockefeller Committee on 
the Education of Hospital Administrators and in Mary E. 
Richmond’s book, What Is Social Case Work? 

Frank J. Bruno, of Minneapolis, offered three interpreta- 
tions of the function of the social worker in the hospital: 


The medical social worker may be the agent of the physician, 


He may be an adjunct of the administration of the hospital. He 
may work on a parity with the physician, assuming any social 
problem presented by a patient and carrying out whatever is neces- 
sary to be done throughout all its implications. The social 
service department of the first type serves as a barrier between the 
family agencies and the physicians in the hospital and is likely to 
force the family agency, in its most difficult cases, to seek medical 
help where the family social worker could have direct access to 
physicians. 


Miss Richmond expressed her belief that the purpose of 
the medical social worker is to help the hospital achieve the 
high function which lies at the heart of the institution, not 
alone a program of health but a program of social welfare in 
its widest sense. Ipa M. Cannon. 
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Illegitimacy 

AY the first Providence meeting of the Inter-City Con- 
ference on Illegitimacy, Emma O, Lundberg, of the 

United States Children’s Bureau, outlined the first tentative 


draft of a bill to make uniform legislation relating to chil- 


dren born out of wedlock. The need for enforced legislation 
requiring the registration of all illegitimate births was 


- brought out repeatedly and discussed by F. N. Stapleford of 


Toronto, Canada, who gave an account of the successful 


-_-working out of such a law in Ontario. 
Ruth I. Workum, executive secretary of the Ohio Hu- . 


mane Society, described the so-called “Cincinnati Plan” 
which stresses the hospital and clinic side of treatment. ‘The 
mother is referred at once to the pre-natal clinic and is care- 
fully followed. The agreement of the Ohio Humane So- 


- ciety with the Cincinnati General Hospital seems to embody 


a workable plan. As Mrs. Workum says: “ Until hospitals 
can develop a complete staff of investigators, field workers, 
etc., such as are employed by case-work agencies, the com- 
plex problems of illegitimacy should be handled by a field 
agency on a cooperative plan with the hospital.” The 


hospital notifies the society immediately upon the registra- 


tion of an unmarried mother, and a worker is sent to the 
hospital to interview the girl and to provide a plan. With 
the dismissal of the patient the work of the hospital social 
service is discontinued, leaving to the children’s clinic the 
medical care and to the society the social service. 

Elizabeth A. Lee, probation officer of the central munici- 
pal court, Boston, read an illuminating paper which covered 
the court’s procedure and encouraged her hearers to believe 


that courts can be human. Through this preliminary inves- 
‘tigation cases are sifted and those with no merit discarded 


as court cases and other plans made for the mother. The 
medical department here also is excellent. ‘Through it ‘cer- 
tificates of pregnancy are secured with no charge to the 


_ mother, tests for venereal disease are made, and mental 


examinations are given. ‘The cases are tried in the do- 
mestic relations sessions where the hearing is informal and 
comparatively private. Testimony is given near the judge’s 
bench, and only those immediately concerned hear it. 
Miss Lee said that “newspaper reporters have been edu- 


- cated to believe that news of this character is neither 


desirable nor interesting.”’ In speaking of the jury trial in 


appealed cases she suggested that a jury composed partly of 


women ought to make it less difficult for the mother. 
Mildred -Mudgett, of the sociology department of the 
Universtiy of Minnesota, told of the comprehensive plan 
for state education in Minnesota which went into operation 
in 1918. The children’s bureau of the State Board of Con- 
trol appoints a child welfare board in seventy counties. 
EpirH M. H. Baytor. 


The Policewoman 


HE conference of the International Association of 
Policewomen held in Providence, on June 21 and 22, 


- proved that policewomen had reached a significant place in 


the field of social work. Speakers discussed the work of the 
policewoman in cooperation with the probation department; 
corrective measures and the policewoman’s method of deal- 
ing with them; the policewoman’s contribution to child wel- 
fare; prostitution and the American plan against it; the 
value of mental tests and the feebleminded sex offender. 
The following ideas and plans were developed: A more 
complete organization through state representatives; a defi- 
nite field of protective work; a working basis for harmonious 
cooperation with all branches of the police department; a 
realization that the policewoman is an integral part of the 
police department and must possess all the pride in the depart- 
ment, all the understanding, appreciation and diplomacy 


necessary to a successful whole; a working basis for coop: 


tion with other social agencies, with the mutual benefit tc 
derived therefrom; a definite plan for cooperation with | 
bation officers, who-assume responsibility for cases after 
have been presented to the court and their history giv 
writing. 
There was gained from the conference a higher idea 
protective work, a broader concept of the sex problem : 
of mental deficiency and juvenile delinquency. 
- CLarRA BURNSIDE 


The Child Welfare League 


i Boda year for the first time the league held a joint m 

ing with the National Children’s Home and Welf 
Association, many of whose members are also members 
the league. ‘ During six sessions held before the “ big shor 
began, publicity and financial methods, the interrelations 
public and private service and the care of children hard 
adjust were given careful consideration. 

At the opening meeting the respective presidents, Mar 
C. Fagg, of Florida, and H. Ida Curry, of New Yc 
briefly related the steps by which the two agencies had co 
into intimate association. At a later meeting Mrs. P 
Revere Reynolds, of New York, told of an inquiry wh 
she had made as to whether or not people read annual 
ports. From a postal card questionnaire sent to a large nu 
ber of contributors and members of four children’s agen 
she learned that only from about 4 to 11 per cent of » 
persons who get annual reports give them even cursory 
amination. And this was not wholly due to the fact that | 
reports were written uninterestingly or were unattractiv 
prepared and printed, for a report which seemed a hum 
document, attactively garbed, had no. better success. 

J. Prentice Murphy, of Philadelphia, with lantern sli 
pictured the unattractive and brutal conditions out of wh 
children have to be drawn and the methods by which heal 
beauty and opportunity can be brought into their lives. 

The principles that underlie the interrelationship of pi 

~ lic and private service to children were outlined by Wilf: 
S. Reynolds, of the Chicago Council of Social Agencies; a 
Robert W. Kelso, President of the National Conference, 
lustrated these principles by the part that the Commonweal 
of Massachusetts had as a public agency played in the fie 
of child care. ; 

The session devoted to the care of children difficult 
adjust was attended by superintendents and others employ 
by institutions working under religious agencies. This gro’ 
had assembled under the auspices of the child welfare ¢ 
partment of the Federal Council of Churches, and for t 
first time met with other kindred groups at the time of t 
National Conference. 

Douglas P. Falconer, of Buffalo, described the equipme 
needed for careful medical and psychological study of ch 
dren and illustrated it by outlining the equipment that t 
Buffalo Children’s Aid Society has provided. Jessie _ 
Taft, of Philadelphia, recited the experiences of the Phi! 
delphia child study department of its Children’s Bureau wi 
several difficult problems, and Leon W. Frost, of Detroi 
told of the part the foster mother could be made to pla 
devoting as much thought to her training as to the educatic 
of the child. ‘ 

At the league’s business meeting, C. C. Carstens, the ¢ 
rector, in his annual report, told of the growth in membe 
ship and of the league’s work. Five studies of child welfa 
conditions in as many states had been undertaken by tl 
league during the year. He recommended the extension « 


the service of the league to councils of social agencies, con 
munity chests and financial federations in helping to shay 
community plans. H. Ida Curry, New York, was re-electe 
C. C. Carsrens. 


president. 


OMMUNITY 


HE task of overcoming the studied provincialisms of 
war time goes slowly on. Here and there an incre- 
ment of help appears. An illustration of this is 
found in the work of the International Serbian 
Educational Committee. 3 ‘ 

Thirty-five of Serbia’s most promising young men and 
women have been in America during the past year seeking 
the training that will fit them to be leaders in the construc- 
tion of the new Serbian civilization. ‘Their careers in 
America have been, at least in part, financed by the Inter- 
national Serbian Educational Committee with .the under- 
standing that the training so secured shall be definitely de- 
voted to the service of their country later. The work of the 
committee was suggested by an American woman, Dr. 
Rosalie D. Morton. Through her efforts (inspired by her 
own war-time experiences in the East of Europe), scholar- 
ships from American colleges and gifts from individuals have 
been secured to make possible the fulfillment of that task. 

Ten students, one of them a young 
woman, are specializing in scientific 
agriculture, preparing for positions as 
ministers. and directors of agriculture 
at home. ‘They are especially inter- 
ested in intensified production and | 
other problems such as confront the — 
farmer in a country like Serbia. | 

One student is studying ceramics, 
weaving and pattern making. When 
she returns to Serbia she will under- 
take to transform the methods of the 
hand potters and hand loom weavers — 
and to develop national industries in 
these lines. She hopes to make impor- 
tant changes in the methods of these 
industries without losing the ola 
Byzantine and Egyptian motifs which 
have been handed down from mother 
to daughter through many centuries. 

At Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology one student of architecture, in 
competition with a thousand others, 
has won prizes, and honorable mention 
in an intercollegiate contest. At the 
University of Texas, another has won 
the presidency of his class, although he - 
had been in the country but two and a 
half years. Another who is studying medicine at this 
university expects to become a professor at the University 
of Belgrade upon his graduation in 1924. 

_ Four others are studying dentistry. ‘They expect to estab- 
lish a dental faculty at the University of Belgrade when they 
return home. American dentists are acknowledged to be the 
best in the world. The setting up of this dental faculty in 
Belgrade will mean the transference of established American 
methods to a great center in the Southeast. It is not four 
dentists that America is educating, but a whole area of the 
population of Serbia, of Southeast —Europe—not merely 
thirty-five students, but leaders in the development of a 
modern civilization in the Balkans. 

_ The International Committee has set its standards high. 
The number of students that can be helped is necessarily 
limited, and those only who can “ carry on” are maintained. 
Serbia needs leaders, social and educational statesmen, not 
mr “educated men and women.” Only such men and 
have the stuff of leadership in them are accepted 
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Agricultural College. 
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Developing International Minds 


An international group at Massachusetts 


is from China; at her left is one from Japan; 
the others are Serbians 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART - 


and retained by the committee that selects the students. 

The value of these efforts has been recognized by the 
Serbian government, as well as by the students and their 
families. But the precarious state of Serbian finance since 
the war has made state help almost impossible. In spite 
of this, and in spite of the added fact that at present no sum 
exceeding three thousand dollars may be expended by any 
cabinet minister without the consent of all the others, the 
government has contributed five thousand dollars to the 
work of the committee. “The families of most of the students 
are unable to help. One father, however, sent the savings 
of six months to aid his daughter: it was a sacrifice of all 
he had, but it represented, at present rates of exchange, $1.32 
in American money. 

The cost of maintenance for one student averages about 
a thousand dollars a year. “The work is a memorial to the 
Serbian men and women who. died of famine, undressed 
wounds and broken hearts in the war which drained the 

. nation’s resources almost to the point 
of exhaustion. 

The example of the students is not 
unwholesome in our American colleges. 
The making of international minds is 
held by some to be the greatest need 
of our times. 
students among the colleges of Amer- 
ica, and of the world is, not improb- 
ably, one of the very best ways of 
bringing this about. Meanwhile the 
great need of a discouraged nation is 


mittee would be glad to have the help 
of any one interested in promoting this 
service of national reconstruction and 
international good will, 


Unanswered Prayer 
RAPIDLY widening breach be- 


tween jimmigrant Jewish parents 
and the first generation of Jewish 
youth in America has been observed 
by A. W. Rosenthal, director of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association in 
New York. The fault, he finds, lies 
largely in the fact that “ educators of 
the old school and the old world, despite their inability to 
meet the needs presented by the American problem, are still 
entrusted with the ethical training of the great majority of 
our Jewish youth who receive any consistent religious train- 
ing. 

From this general criticism Mr. Rosenthal exempts the 
group of modern educators under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Jewish Education who conduct Talmud Torahs in mod- 
etn buildings. He adds: 

The methods employed by the teachers or so-called Malameds in 
religious schools called Cheders remind one of the tramp who 
knocked at the back door of a comfortable looking town house with 
the plea of starvation. To the matronly housewife who appeared, 


friend tramp seemed well proportioned and a hale specimen of mas- 
culinity. After admonishing the tramp that he would be expected 


The girl in the center 


to clear the dirt road and tidy things in general in front of the house, _ 


the housewife presented him with something to eat. The good 
housewife, noticing the rapid disappearance of four well pro- 
portioned sandwiches, hastened to return with a hoe and rake, seem- 
ingly built for long usage. The tramp immediately brushed the 
crumbs from his vest and trousers and informed his kind hostess, 
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being met in’practical ways. The com- 
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to pray for the rain.” ‘ 
Thus the teachings of the Malamed consist chiefly of invocations 
for the redemption of one’s soul. These invocations are sometimes 
impressed physically rather than spiritually, and the good parents 
feel, as did Mrs. Pontifex in Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh, 
that the impressions of learning are most necessary and that such 
methods would not be employed were they not considered absolutely 
_ Necessary. ‘ ; 
_ The Malamed fails completely to take advantage of modern edu- 
cational procedure and, unlike the tramp’s prayer, his prayer is 
| mever answered, for the plastic, high-strung mind of the Jewish 
boy receives a negative impression upon which he looks back with 
5 bitterness later in life. 


While it will take time to overcome an obsolete parochial 
~ school system, the Young Men’s Hebrew Association has 
_ worked out an educational program for the purpose of 
stimulating a rounded physical, mental and moral develop- 
- ment, utilizing as many as possible of the desirable activities 
in which boys will engage anyhow to help them in forming 
_ habits, skills, attitudes, appreciations and ideals that are con- 
‘ducive to good citizenship. This program attempts to har- 


teachings of Judaism and Americanism, with the general 
-' motto, “character above all,” as amplified by the creed of 
- the Y. M. H. A. A handbook just issued by the associa- 
tion suggests two hundred and fifty different possible appli- 
cations of these teachings under the headings of physical, 
social, mental, moral and vocational efficiency. It takes 
account of the different tastes and abilities of three age 
groups and also includes lists of “ best books.” 

The program of the association, says Mr. Rosenthal, is for 
the purpose of determining the influences of modern sec- 
tarian education in its broadest aspects as against those of 
_ “invocations prayerfully beseeched, accidentally gained and 
forcefully imposed.” 


_ Straws in the Wind 


~C\OME of the larger eastern universities show evidence 
4 Jof a desire to drift away from their ancient requirements 
for admission and membership. Scholarship becomes a bore. 
Intellect loses its power to charm. Biological qualities of 
‘a more cosmic character take their places. The color of 


to curl or lie flat—these obviously show much more the tem- 
’ per of the man than any intellectual or scholarly factor. 
- Scholarship can be taken on; it can even be lost. But can 
a leopard change his spots? Or an Ethiopian his skin? 
Education must cease to be concerned with superficialities; 
it must get in and within and down to realities. President 
A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard, realizes that such changes 
as this will bring many struggles and conflicts. “ But the 
history of Harvard since its earliest days,” he says, “ has 
been a story of continuous conflicts and struggles. Har- 
vard’s present officials and faculty must not be less heroic 
hy than those of other days.” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY is anxious to demonstrate 
its capacity to be all things to all men. Having been able 
to give extension courses to members of the American In- 
stitute of Banking in a perfectly satisfactory manner, the 
director of extension, Professor James C. Egbert, sees no 
reason why equally satisfactory courses should not be of- 
fered to groups of workingmen. He even proposes that 
the efforts of the workers to provide education for them- 


selves through labor colleges and workers’ universities 


should be discontinued as more or less obvious failures. He 
5 suggests, in an interview reported by the New York Times, 
ee that the great universities are the proper centers of labor 
___ and. adult education. He says: 
e The question has recently been asked whether the universities 
_ were ready to furnish educational advantages in a manner accept- 


s 


the skin, the shape of the nose, the tendency of the hair 


. “Lady, don’t bother to bring them things to work with. I am agoin’ é 


mess the best educational methods to the characteristic ethical — 


e to the labor unions—the organized workers. I do not belie 
that any university would hesitate to reply in the affirmative, and 
that most heartily. These institutions, in their service to the publi 
must have no regard for class distinctions of any character. . . . 
Hence they are prepared to follow any plan that is acceptable to 
labor unions, provided that plan is consistent with established and 
recognized theories of education which the universities are bound 
to observe. . . . Thus Columbia University, through university 
extension, cooperates with the American Institute of Banking, super 
vising the courses of the local chapter and assigning teachers, . . . 
The university is always ready to adapt the method to the needs 
and desires of the students. It is inconceivable that inde- 
pendence of thought should not be desired by any teacher. p 


f 
THE annual crop of commencement orations has been har- 
vested. ‘The yield was average. An excellent sample of 
this’ average is found in the address of the secretary of war 
at Western Reserve University. He decried ‘“ reformers,” 
“bloc” systems of government, and modern efforts to 
amend the constitution. In their efforts to improve upon 
the work of the fathers of the constitution, its modern re- 
makers “have signally failed.” “ The direct primary has 
so palpably lessened the quality of men willing to serve in 


: public affairs that prompt action should be taken to greatly 


modify or entirely repeal it.” Secretary Weeks is greatly 
disturbed by present “decided tendencies toward com- 
plete social democracy.” He suggested that he had no 
final comment to make on the wisdom or unwisdom of the 


prohibition movement; but of one thing in that connection 


‘he was very sure: “An abrupt change in a matter affect- 


ing so many citizens cannot be made without creating vio- 
lent. opposition and resulting in much criticism of the 
government. at 

On the whole, Mr. Weeks “ views with alarm” almost 
everything now going forward in the country. The press 
reports carry no intimation as to the degree of enthusiasm 
with which his remarks were received by the graduating class. 


THE following advertisement has been appearing in a num: 
ber of magazines of more or less than national circulation. 
The address is withheld. But readers are assured that the 


‘advertisement is genuine, with capitals and exclamation 


points as here reproduced: 


PSYCHOANALYSIS WARNS YOU!!! 


DON’T MARRY A MAN WITH AN OEDIPUS COMPLEX. 
Life with him will be miserable. Beware of the woman with an 
Electra complex. Existence with her will be torture. You have met 
hundreds of OEDIPUS-MEN and ELECTRA-WOMEN and did 
not recognize them. Let PSYCHOANALYSIS teach you to know at 
a glance those afflicted with this neurotic taint, and let it remove 
whatever trace you may have in yourself. i 


FOR YOUR REPUTATION’S SAKE never tell your dreams, not 
even to your dearest friend. Freud, Jung and Adler have proven 
that they reveal your deepest secrets and many stupid infantile re- 
pressed desires that are very often crassly sexual. Dreams are the 
sign-language of the subconscious mind. They have a manifest con- 
text, and a latent content, and make use of certain symbols. Dreams 
of cats, of burglars, flying, deaths, children, trains, etc, all have 
an easily deciphered meaning. Tell me your dreams and I will 
tell you who you are. Unknown to you, many of your up-to-date 
live-wire friends are able to scientifically analyze and interpret 
dreams and they know more about you than they dare mention. 
Some of your apparently innocent subconscious actions that you 
hardly notice are a dead-sure indication of your true character. As 
Emerson said “What you are speaks so loud I cannot hear what 
you say.” With Psychoanalysis, you will recognize these things in 
others and avoid them in yourself. ; : 


PSYCHOANALYSIS HAS CURED OBSTINATE CASES OF - 


- headache, constipation, nervousness, hysteria, digestive disturbances, 


women’s complaints, and endless other physical and mental troubles. 
It is the new miraculous science that is easily understood and applied 
and is fascinating to read. Moving picture directors, scientife de- 
tectives, authors, society leaders, doctors and business men are 
it every day. You cannot afford not to know your PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS. Don’t delay a moment but send 25c. right now for 100 
Page book on Psychoanalysis and descriptive list of the most 1 
able popular-priced books. TEAR OFF AND MAIL WITH 
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" BLOCK Petron) (OF METROPOLITAN “APARTMENTS 


ete eed 


aveees 


ie Metropolitan Housing Scheme 


-politan Life Insurance Company in directly adding 
to the housing supply of New York city will af- 
_fect but little the housing shortage [see the Sur- 
yr ‘Feb. 11, page 749], it is evident that it will enrich 
ly New York: but the whole country with an object 
of good housing on an entirely commercial basis. Its 
ce, therefore, will go even beyond the stimulation of 
ative. building in New York with capital advanced by 
mpany—a definite secondary purpose of the undertak- 
or even more important at this time is the demonstra- 


at, to bring a commercial return, homes built on rela-~ 


dear land may yet be far superior in plan and con- 
on to those hitherto deemed the best that could be 
t prices the workingman can afford to~pay. - 
> plan of the Metropolitan has been made feasible by 
of the New York legislature authorizing life i insur- 
ompanies to invest 10 percent of their assets in the 
nee apartment houses to rent at a maximum average 
‘per room per month. With this financial 
ion, Andrew J. Thomas and D. Everett Waid, the 
4 cern, have succeeded in elaborating the 
illustrated yhich have been adopted for the 
y houses with thirty-nine homes each and a 
rooms on four blocks in the borough of 
ee ee 
f to seven million dollars. Each ge 


5 HIEE it is true that the. enterprise of the Metro- -rooms. 


Each one will have cross ventilation and contain 
at least one window opening either on the street or on a 
wide interior yard or garden. More, than ordinary pro- 


“tection against fire is structurally provided for; there will 


be for instance, a separate stairway for every eight families. 

Since one of the main objects was that of demonstrating 
possible economies in design with correspondingly low ren- — 
tals, the details of this scheme deserve more than ordinary 
interest. Of course, the large scale of operations is the 
largest factor in this respect; another is the repetition of the 
same unit fifty times and a perfection of that unit with a 
view to saving every unnecessary brick and getting the max- 
imum use for every square foot of floor space. ‘The small 
kitchen alcove, taking the place of an unnecessarily large and 
usually unoccupied dining room, is a case in point. Another 
is the almost complete elimination of wasteful-hall space. 

The arrangement of the buildings along two sides of a 
block gains for the interior an area, 36 feet wide and 600 
feet long, for a common garden. From this twelve courts 
open out, 154 feet long and 40 feet at the widest point. In 
addition there are passage ways between the units which 
further aid in ventilation and make unsightly fire escapes © 
unnecessary. Together these features embody what Mr. 
Thomas calls ‘block circulation,” a principle violated in 
practically all recent apartment plans. 

It is interesting to note that the planning of the interior - 
apartments was submitted by the architects not only to hous- 
ing experts but also on several occasions to large meetings 
of wives of wage-earners. Some important features were 
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A VIEW TO ENTRANCES AND CENTRAL GARDEN 


suggested by the views expressed at these meetings, and possi- 
ble pitfalls were avoided by learning in advance the prefer- 


tenants are likely to be found. 

_ While the whole tendency in New York is for the erec- 
tion of two- and three-room apartments, the Metropolitan 
has maintained the standard set down by housing reformers 
that ordinarily the minimum number of rooms for a family 
should be four. . 

The bare exterior of the buildings may be criticized by 

some. as a small economy at the price of beauty ; but with 
so much that is tawdry in the ornamentation of apartment 
houses, this return to simplicity must be welcomed as the 
first step toward good taste—the more so since any tendency 
to monotony in the elevation is alleviated by the division of 
the block front into separate units. 

_ This is not ideal housing by any means; but it is the best 
large-scale example of modern housing at low rents so far 


Square. 


The Government and Housing 


EFORE the war, during the war, and since the war are 

three distinct eras of American governmental activity 
in housing. Before the war the government, state or local, 
limited itself pretty strictly to regulation of private opera- 
tions in order to protect life and health. The national gov- 
ernment did nothing except to enact a building code and 
sanitary regulations for the District of Columbia. There 
was, however, a growing sentiment for governmental partici- 
pation in house building and even management along lines 
familiar i in Great Britain and Germany. This found expres- 


, 


viding government capital for weet dwellings 


manufacture and utilization of building materials and s 


‘ences and dislikes of the groups within which the future: 


produced within the radius of a nickel fare from Times 


bills ‘edad into Cones bat never acted ul 


District of Columbia. 

During the war the federal government went into 
building and management on_a fairly large scale in order 
provide dwellings for war workers. vi 

Since the war, largely due to the war, governmen 
national, state and local—has extended or has propose 
extend its activities considerably farther than it went 
the war. Some state and local governments have practi 
declared housing a public utility and have enacted laws lit 
ing the income to be derived from it. Some at the 
time have sought to stimulate house building by provie 
capital or credit or by the indirect subsidy of tax exempti 
The national government has definitely withdrawn from 
building and management field, but, after congressional i iny 
tigations, has decided that it must render a new service. 

This new service has taken the form of a Division 
Building and Housing in the Department of Comme; 
created by Secretary Hoover on July 1, 1921. A few d 
later John M. Gries became chief of the division and be; 
to organize its work. The purpose of the division is 

“collect and disseminate such scientific, practical, and sta 
tical information as may be procured, showing or tending 
show approved methods in building, planning and se 
tion, standardization, and adaptability of structural 1 
including building materials, and codes, economy in 


plies, and such other matters as may tend to encour, 
improve, and cheapen construction and housing.” It is 
cooperate with other governmental services and with i 
viduals or private corporations and associations, scie 
industrial and civic, and to issue bulletins. In short, 


THE INTERIOR GARDEN. 


this limitation lay ee open ie some of our 
vens who realize that housing has never been adequate 
x in amount or in quality so far as the casual wage- 
r or the “poor” are concerned, and who, enlarging 
the activities of European governments, have advocated 
at our own should become a builder and a landlord. 
thers, however, see in the new Division of Building and 
ousing an agency which promises not: only larger results 
results achieved on a sound economic basis, and therefore 
ore enduring. 
Any one who has studied our ir housing situation knows how 
rant of facts we are. Some outstanding things we have 
i the tenements and slums of our industrial cities, the 
rd shacks of middle western villages, and those we have 
ught to improve by regulatory legislation. But as to such 
ters as the economics of housing we have been and are 
oefully ignorant. 
it is our belief that a well informed people will act 

7 intelligently than one uninformed, if it is our belief 
at instructi6n will in the long run produce the best results 
‘that stimulation to self-help is better than gifts, then the 
division has started on the right tack, 
is new national agency relieves states and cities of none 
their responsibilities. Their building codes and housing 
des, their zoning ordinances and city plans, their experi- 
mts in encouraging new construction are still their own. 
ut it does offer them a wider basis of knowledge upon which - 
» for what it learns is theirs for the asking. It is making 
study of economic statistics. It is working out essential 
ovisions for building codes with the thought constantly in 
ind of eliminating waste and so reducing cost. ‘The costs 
led to construction because of unnecessary requirements 
juilding codes are estimated in almost unbelievable sums. 
is studying plumbing codes with a similar purpose in view. 
‘is seeking to simplify construction methods, to increase the 
e of standardized parts. It wishes to aid in stabilizing real 
te values, and so is promoting the adoption of carefully 
awn zoning ordinances. Behind all this is the knowledge 
t if good houses can be produced at smaller cost, people 
aller means can occupy good houses; that if investment 
using property is made more secure, more capital will 
ailable for house building. 
ring the brief period since’ his appointment Dr. Gries 
s assembled a staff the names of some of whom are well 
in their respective fields. Jefferson C. Grinnalds has 
borrowed from the Baltimore Zoning Commission, 
dora Kimball from Harvard, J. S. Taylor-is administra- 
assistant, F, P. Cartwright is technical secretary to the 
ding Code Committee, J. P. Quinlan has charge of 
istical work and Mary T. Vorhees is secretary to the 
; Committee—for the division has two advisory com- 
to check up on the material it assembles and help put 
usable form. The first to be appointed was that on 
g codes.. This committee, which has now nearly 
leted its work on small houses, has a sub-committee on 
bing codes. The second committee, on zoning, has, as 
rst task, practically completed a zoning primer. It is 
aking studies of state enabling acts and zoning ordi- 
. It is represented on the Committee on Construction 
ed an Se of the President’s Unemployment 


silk mich national organizations as the 


Poo Chamber of Cormocice and the National 
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to gather or distribute information for the division—the 


builders’ exchanges, the building and loan associations and 
chapters of the American Institute of Architects. 
JouHn IH LpER. 


Civic Problems in Germany 


HE Deutsche Reaedietay: the most representative an- 

nual convention of German municipal authorities, at 
its meeting this spring, discussed more especially the 
new problems of pauperism that have arisen with the precipi- 
tation of the purchasing power of the mark and formulated 
a report on this topic for presentation to the national govern- 
ment. The report points out that the consumption of meat, 
always low compared with that in other countries of similar 
climate, has further decreased, and that the most indispens- 
able items in the diet of infants, mothers and the sick have 
increased from fifty to one hundred times their cost since 
pre-war days. Clothing has become so expensive that large 
classes, including school children, are without a change of 
underclothing. Housing conditions, owing to the lack of | 
building, have in many cities led to the gravest hygienic 
and moral injuries. Fuel, in some areas, is so-dear that peo- 
ple have to dispense with the cooking of food, 

The general result of these conditions has been an un- 
precedented deterioration of the public health. ‘Tuberculosis 
among school children has tripled since 1913. Venereal 
diseases, owing to overcrowding, it was-said, had affected 
a considerable part of the rising generation. Particularly 
serious, in the view of the municipal officials, is the whole- 
sale pauperization of the people by many new forms of re- 
lief’ and new organizations for the care of different classes 
of indigents that have come into existence: 

The sums which the federal government, the states and boroughs, 


“in the face of the alternative of leaving the destitute to starvation 


and despair, cannot help spending, surpass the worst apprehensions. 

The municipalities as well as the private and religious organiza- 
tions cooperating with them find themselves confronted with a task 
which defies solution. For, with the growing indigence of their 
citizens, the financial destitution: of the municipalities is steadily 
keeping pace. 

The chief’ blame for the difficulty of municipal finance 
is laid on the national government which, to mitigate its 
own distress, has appropriated the proceeds of the income 
tax, previously the principal source of municipal income. 
Sixty per cent of the municipal incomes is now spent on 
salaries that are essential. Many public institutions, mostly 
of an educational nature, have been closed. Street car 
services have been curtailed and in some cases suspended. 
Streets are no longer lighted. 

Quite intolerable is the report received from practically all cities 
of the closing down of numerous institutions serving the social wel- 
fare and the nursing of the sick. The closure of almost all public 
baths is a step backward in civilization beyond the Middle Ages, 
especially as, owing to the scarcity and dearness of coal, large 
classes of the population are no longer able to have a warm bath 
at home. In several. towns the only home for infants had to be 
closed down; it seems impossible to save any of the institutions 
which take care of children exposed to moral injuries, the creches, 
infant schools, kindergartens and children’s homes. 

Many - examples are given of the closing of institutions 
that once ‘were models in their field of work. Practically the 
whole of the more than four thousand institutions of the 
Caritasverband, the principal Catholic federation of social 
agencies, are menaced unless help comes from abroad. In 
some cases, hospitals and sanatoria are kept open through 
the raising of admission fees to the point where patients can 
no longer afford complete treatment, so that a constant 
stream of patients pass through without. sufficient benefit 
to their health, The report concludes that even a yet more 
drastic cutting down of expenditures would not make it 
possible for municipalities to balance their budgets, and 
that only the national government is in a position to prevent 
a still graver menace to the health and morals of the people. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SURVEYS 


By Murray P. Horwood. John Wiley & Sons. 403 pp. Il- 
lustrated. Price prepaid, $4.50. 


This is the first comprehensive handbook of public health sur- 
veys published in this country. Added value is given to it by 
the foreword and the introduction contributed respectively by 
William T. Sedgwick, former: professor of biology and public 
health at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and by 
George C. Whipple, professor of sanitary engineering at the 
Howard Engineering School. The book is an outgrowth of 
“Mr. Horwood’s wide experience in the field. He was among 
the first to include in a survey the urban population of an entire 
state. Public health programs in the past have been too much 
predicated upon half-truths and guesses. The public health 


survey as it is presented by Mr. Horwood lays down a‘course as . 


definite as the roadbed of a railroad mapped out by the civil 
engineer. : 

The book is packed with concise detail, with question and 
answer and the outcome of trained observation. It therefore 
becomes a valuable guide and text-book. Social surveyors in 
other fields may well take thought from such advice as, for 
instance, “The benefit to be derived from the survey will vary 
~ directly as the promptness with which the work is published.” 

Professor Whipple stresses the need for a healthy, normal 
viewpoint toward public health activities. Communities as well 
as individuals may become morbid about their health. He says: 
“ After all, there is more health in the world than there is sick- 
“ness, and, except in old age, the chance of living is far greater 
than the chance of dying. It is well to have sanitary surveys 
made at reasonable intervals and insanitary conditions should 
be corrected, but when that has been done it is well for people 
to turn their attention more to the cultivation of health in ways 
that are pleasant and to devote their energies to living normal 
and happy lives.” Pe EB: 


A FORM OF RECORD FOR HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK 


By Gertrude L. Farmer. J.B. Lippincott Co. 81 pp. Price, ~ 


$1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1.60. 


The record form discussed in this book has been in use during 
the past five years at the Boston City Hospital, where Miss 


Farmer is the director of the department of social work. As | 


was brought out at the recent conference on case technique in 
New York, hospital social work is more direct and impersonal 
than family case work. Miss Farmer presses this difference 
further. She says: “ Many of these situations have to be dealt 
with promptly, with little or no time for deliberation or pains- 


taking social investigation. Common sense and good judgment 


alike call upon the hospital social worker to relax her profes- 
sional technique.” Even though the worker may be conscious 
that further investigation might reveal other disabilities, Miss 
Farmer is of the opinion that further probing, which from the 
very nature of the case, “could not probably result in propor- 
tionate action,” should be avoided, as leading toward “a ster- 
ilized bureaucracy.” 

During her first year at the Boston City Hospital, the only 
_ social record kept was a three-by-five inch card, with care- 
‘fully selected topical headings, everything written in longhand. 
These were later numbered and indexed and served as the 
nucleus for the present record system. ‘This made possible the 
building of a flexible plan. 

Miss Farmer has also broken away from the system used 
by many social agencies by using the individual rather than the 
family as the starting point for the record, and the summary 
rather than the chronological type of. recording. She presents 
sound reasoning for these departures, namely, that the unit 
handled in a hospital is a patient with a disease or diseases. Her 
criticism of the chronological method of case reporting is that 
it usually does not give a concise picture. 

In the foreword Ada E. Sheffield, director of the Boston 
Bureau of Illegitimacy, points out three challenging aspects of 
the book: that Miss Farmer’s “scheme for case histories lays 
special stress on the thinking that must lie behind thorough 
social case work;” the ‘thought-provoking’ categories of her 
social service card;” and that an important part of her plan is 
“the regular and skilled supervision she recommends for the 
apprentice in case work.” P,- TB: 
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‘without which the engine cannot run”—in other words, 
ng: 


THE VITAMINS _ s 
By H. C. Sherman and §. L. Smith. Chemical Cata 

Co., New York. 273 pp. Illustrated.’ Price. $4.00; 
postage from the Survey; $4.25. 

VITAMINS AND THE CHOICE OF FOOD ‘ 
By Violet G. Plimmer and E. H. A. Plimmer. Longi 
Green & Co. 164 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.50; with” 
age from the SurRvEY, $2.65. 

The first named volume clearly summarizes all the kno 


‘concerning vitamins and may be regarded as the fou 


from which further research in the chemistry of food will 
to start; for it is at once the most complete and the © 
authoritative of recent writings on this subject. ‘The com 
son of the human body with a steam engine consuming so. 
fuel to give off so much energy has now entirely to be givei 
for in addition to the foods that provide the fuel and thi 
terial of which the motor is made and the lubricant, ther 
needed “ignition sparks whose own energy is insignifi 


tamins. In practical dietetics, the concern for protein 
ergy requirements must hence be subordinated to concern 
proper balance of mineral elements and vitamins; when | 
are provided for, almost any digestible source of protein or 
or bulk will do. 
It is disappointing to the lay reader that, with all the 
research that has gone into the question of food, the res 
which are so well marshalled in this book, the authors de 
yet see their way clear to a simple summary of the place s 
reached in the knowledge of the subject. While the sources 
effects of the three known vitamins are considered in grea' 
tail, no account is given of their inter-relation. It is very 
for the scientist to insist on the value of milk; but the 


_ really great forward step in the art of nutrition will be 1 


when the practitioner of dietetics knows exactly how and 1 
to substitute for that expensive item. One sometimes wot 
whether Professor Sherman and others who are so immerst 
the collection of new data are not perhaps disqualified on 
account from being pioneers also in the theoretical advance! 
of their science; and whether a new and different approach 
not one of these days lift the veil from the mysterious trini 
vitamins. 


An interesting supplement to the volume just considered i 
English’ publication, based on a series of lectures given by 
Plimmer at the Marischal College, Aberdeen. ‘While to : 


_extent the information given duplicates that contained in 


American book, there is rather more direct application of 
investigators’ recent findings to diet in health and disease. 
book is intended for the general reader and is of special int 
to those responsible for the feeding of children and the dis 
in institutions, y 
OBSTETRICAL NURSING : 
By Carolyn Conant Van Blarcom, R. N. Macmillan 
558 pp. Illustrated. Price, $3.00; with postage from 
Survey, $3.25. 
Miss Van Blarcom has performed a valuable service not 
to the nursing profession but to many other groups as ~ 
In her book is to be found a complete and up-to-date as 
blage of scientific data and an unusual understanding of 
process of motherhood. Such a gathering together of info 
tion and description of the most approved methods should 
peal to any social or health worker, though a person not 
gaged in the profession of nursing might wish to skip som 
the chapters covering the technique of actual care. How 
an understanding of the physiological and mental ch 
take place before, during and directly after birth b 
great assistance to every careful case worker. ; 
The application of modern psychology and the principle 
mental hygience to the new mother is discussed with 1 
appreciation. With the same thoroughness and intelli 
selection of the latest scientific knowledge that might ha 
bearing on the mother and her child a chapter is given te 
subject of nutrition. The chapters describing di erent’ | 
of community health programs in the field of ry 
will be of practical help to every public health nurse. 


nt? ~ 


the time as a 
: ive her the broadest con- 
task and the exceptional opportunities and _re- 
‘aiting her. The graduate nurse should also 
it to make sure that she is technically up to date, and to 
he perspective of the part she may play in present-day 
jovements to conserve the lives and health of the coming gen- 
ration. In fact; Miss Van Blarcom’s book will serve as an 
yspiration for all who work with mothers and children. 
EES Ge aaa _ KarHertne Tucker. 
“Superintendent, Visiting Nurse Society, Philadelphia. 


VHY EUROPE LEAVES HOME . : 

By Kenneth L. Roberis. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 356 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price, $3.00; with postage from the SuRVEY, $3.20. 
Even the most liberal-minded authorities on immigration state 
nat the Jews of Poland are human parasites, living on one 
nother and on their neighbors of other races by means which 
90 often are underhanded, that they continue to exist in the 
ame way after coming to America, and that they are therefore 
ighly undesirable as immigrants.” 

“Vhe Czechs . . . are the most advanced of the Slavs be- 
ause they have been exposed for so many years to the iron rule 
f Austria and to Austrian neatness and Austrian business 
lethods.” _ Baie at 

“All modern Greeks, whether you find them in Constanti- 
ople, Turkey, or Lowell, Massachusetts, or London, England, 
r Portsmouth, New Hampshire, or Rome, Italy, are politicians 
rst and business men or laborers afterward.” j 

‘The English may not be sodden with drink; but a comfort- 
ble percentage of them are constantly surrounded by a dis- 
nctly beery atmosphere and possess beer breaths of such virility 
hat coats and hats may almost be hung on them,” 


‘These little samples of the author’s generous and tolerant | 


ttitude toward the peoples of the old world are but incidental 
9 a book that abounds in backstairs gossip and in. generaliza- 
ions from casual experiences and contacts. There is not the 
lightest attempt to answer the question put in the title. Poor, 
entle Booth Tarkington has these loosely strung stories about 
ersecuted Russian princesses and cut-throat Greeks dedicated 
him; but Madison Grant is the godfather of the author’s 
ocial philosophy. ee Sens B. L. 


_ LATEST BOOKS 


E IMMIGRATION PROBLEM ae suey peek 
didlo by Burie D. Smith, Funk @ Wagnalls Go 68s pp Price 

Ub. - y ° Un 0. ls Tice, 
$3.00; h postage from the SurvEY, $3.20. 6 


e original edition of this standard work was little more than 
digest of the voluminous report of the Immigration Commis- 
n of President Roosevelt. The new edition contains all laws 
regulations until the end of 1921 and statistics from the 
census. Professor Smith has added, further, discussions 
the immigration legislation of foreign countries, of the race 
oblems in the Pacific and the most recent restrictions. Since 
é original writers did not primarily expound their own opin- 
ons, no drastic revision of the text has been necessary. ‘The 
olume therefore stands pre-eminently as. an authoritative hand- 
1k of information rather than a new contribution to the the- 
ry of restriction or race assimilation, 
IMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN ‘THE UNITED STATES 

By Olarence H. Bonnett. Macmillan Oo. 594~pp. Price, $4.00; 
ith postage from the SunRvpy, $4.25. 
detailed study of thirteen selected organizations, ranging 
n the National Founders’ Association to the National In- 
trial Conference Board and including the National Civic 
eration, in spite of the fact that this organization was pro- 
originally as representative of wage-earners as well as 
jloyers. The book reveals a much less coherent body of 
rp for the associations as a whole than is possessed by 
e trade unions and, correspondingly, a much greater variety of 
thods. But “the underlying philosophy of the associations 
employers, whether belligerent, negotiatory or mediatory, is 
amentally the ove Sea g ‘ aba agian er saat A of 
rights | 1 that it implies.” It is extraordinary that 
Y = analysis such as this, so significant for a 
American industry and its tendencies, has not been 

hae book ranks with Hoxie’s Trade Union- 


b. 
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ASPECTS OF AMERICANIZATION 

By Edward Hale Bierstadt. Stewart Kidd, Cincinnati, 

Pricé, $2.00; with postage from the Sukvpy, $2.15. { 
As former associate director of the Foreign Language In- 
formation Service, the author speaks with authority of the 
part played by the press in the Americanization process; he is no 
less on sure ground in his discussion of other factors. His 
essays deal with practical rather than academic questions, Thus 
Mr. Bierstadt realizes the superficiality of much effort that 
has been considered sufficient training in citizenship and shows 
the absurdity of regarding the naturalization procedure as a 
sort of mystic and final investure. 
THH TREND OF THE RACES 

By George BH. Haynes, Oouncil of Women for Home Missions and 


Missionary Hducation Movement, 205 pp. Illustrated. Price, 75 
cents; with postage from the Survny, 85 cents. 


Mr. Haynes, whose studies of the Negro’s northward trend 
are familiar to readers of the Survey, in this book surveys 
without passion or bias the progress of the American Negro 
in the last sixty years and adds to his already high reputation 
as an interpreter of scientifically collected and arrayed facts. 
Withal-his book is so interestingly written that it is likely to 
do much good in arousing a wider public to the race problem 
which America must resolutely face in a spirit of fairness and 
common sense. The tone of the book is decidedly optimistic. 


IN THE VANGUARD OF A RACH 
By L. H. Hammond. Council of Women for Home Missions and Mis- 


260 pp. 


sionary Hducation Movement. 176 pp. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents; | 


with postage from the Survny, 85 cents. 
A modest but interesting and useful collection of biographical 
stories of prominent Negroes, including educators, social work- 
ers, a poet, a banker and others, 


THE YOUNG INDUSTRIAL WORKER 
Senne Phillips. Oaford University Press, 


142 pp. Price, 
0; with postage from the Survny, $1.60, 


The subtitle of this English study is A Study of His Educa-. 


tional Needs; and the discussion hangs primarily on the projects 
and problems of the continuation school, 
stitution of both a new method and a new content for the for- 
mal and often psychologically quite unsuitable teaching that yet 
prevails. Special emphasis is laid on a discipline related to the 
needs and capacities of this age group, to social and aesthetic 
education and to the connection between the school and life out 
of school. There is much less pre-occupation with the yoca- 
tional life of the young scholar and more interest in his cultural 
development than is usually found in American books dealing 
with the education of the young worker. 

THH POLES IN AMERICA 


By Paul Fow, George H. Doran: Co. 
postage from the Surypy, $1.10. 


THH RUSSIANS AND RUTHENIANS IN AMERICA | 
By Jerome Davis. George H. Doran Oo. 155 pp. Price, $1.00; with 
postage from the SuRvny, $1.10. 


Two further volumes of the New American series rescued from 
the incompleted studies of the Interchurch World Movement by 
the Home Missions Council of America. The treatment, 
though limited by the nature of the undertaking, in each case is 
‘sympathetic; and the books serve as useful introductions for 
ministers and social workers who would know more of their 
foreign-born neighbors. 

THE INDUSTRIAL CODR 


By W. Jett Lauck and Olaude 8. Watts. Funk & Wagnalls Oo. 571 
The Price, $4.00; with postage from the Survny, $4.25. 


143 pp. Price, $1.00; with 


e sub-title, A Survey of the Postwar Industrial Situation, a — 


Review of Wartime Developments in Industrial Relations, and 
a Proposal Looking to Permanent Industrial Peace, explains 
the compass of this book. Over one-half of the volume is taken 
up by appendices, which contain in such detail as to make them 
practically useful some of the most suggestive systems and pro- 
grams for the regulation of industrial relations. The authors’ 
conclusions of their study of recent industrial history are 
formulated in five points; unabridged right to organize; the 
right to collective bargaining; the right to a living wage; a 
standard workday of eight hours; equal pay for equal work. An 
industrial code which would embody these and other important 
principles—including compulsory submission of labor contro- 
versies for investigation by an authorized tribunal—is outlined. 
The recommendations made will neither satisfy conservative 
employers’ associations or radical labor unions, but they pro- 


vide a suggestive basis for such an effort as reasonable organ- — 
izations of employers and workers might make to arrive at an 


immediately practicable program of ending the present waste- 
ful and retarding methods of war between capital and labor. 


It advocates the sub- - 


CONFERENCES 


Girls’ Clubs 


S ENIORS and prideful parents vacated the campus of Vas- 
J sar College on June 13, and two days later the twelfth 
biennial cnovention of the National League of Girls’ Clubs 
took possession of it, five hundred strong. ‘This is the third 
time that the league has assembled within academic hedges. 
Lantern fétes, serenades, tree ceremonies, hoop-rolling, base- 
ball and basketball games, dances and picnics, a field-meet and 
‘an enormous and beautiful pageant of women’s opportunity, 
in the open-air theater, filled all the days and the greater part 
of the nights. —The crew of Vassar students who had remained 


"to act as hostesses to the league found themselves capsized 


and all but engulfed in the tidal wave of enthusiasm with which 
the girls swept through four days of a much congested pro- 
gram. 

The league now includes 126 clubs scattered through ten 
states and with a total membership of 13,442. The clubs are 
' federated not only in the national but in sectional leagues as 

well, there being seven of these latter. To be voting members, 
clubs must be wholly self-governing, that is, free from 
any considerable measure of external control, especially in 
budgetary matters. They are encouraged to provide as nearly 
as possible for their own financial needs, and though few clubs 
are completely self-supporting, steady progress is being made 
in that direction. Of the total membership of the league 50 
per cent is made up of industrial workers, 49 per cent is em- 
ployed in offices or stores, and 1 per cent works at home. Thus 
balanced the league shows none of the suspicious and defiant 
class-consciousness that is so exciting a feature of the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School. Perhaps there is not class-conscious- 
ness enough: one noticed in the discussions of economic sub- 
jects at this convention a slackness of grip, as if the speakers 
were not altogether sure that these problems were theirs. 

Two years ago the league changed its name from League 
of Women Workers to League of Girls’ Clubs, not because 
its members were ashamed of being workers—they are proud 
of it—but because they wished to assert their title to wide and 
beautiful living such as any girl might enjoy, to a horizon not 
limited by their jobs. In this aspiration there i is courage and 
a commendable absence of cant. “Girl” is, of course, a rela- 
tive term and fits any self-supporting woman. Many of the 
delegates to the convention were white-haired, though the ma- 
jority were young or youngish. ‘The clubs make no racial and 
no religious discriminations. Members of foreign birth are 

- few, but that is because the character of the clubs implies a 
social independence—the girl at large—not congenial to Euro- 
pean standards. 

Until recently the activities of the clubs have been mainly 
recreational and they have given a very wide berth indeed to 
anything that savored of “school,” of which their members 
appear to cherish no kindly memories. Of late, however, there 
has been a slight shift of the wind. One guesses that it began 
when women received the franchise, and was strengthened by 
the activities and perplexities resulting from the war. Already 
some of the clubs have taken up classes in civics, and the Phila- 
delphia club conducted a brilliantly successful class in history 
with Van Loon, Wells and Robinson for guidance. 

This fermentation has been joyfully discerned and nurtured 
by the officers of the national organization and the executive 
secretaries of the sectional leagues who are mostly college wo- 
men ambitious to combine intellectual growth with the physical 
and social activities of the girls. Until now they have wisely 
held their hands, respecting the autonomy of the clubs, and 
fearing to extinguish the flame of interest by too furiously cul- 
tivating it. This year, however, they decided to focus the 
entire program of the convention on the topic of education: 
to show its importance to women as women, and to workers as 
workers. ‘The welcoming address of Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, president of Vassar College, offering the freedom of 
the scholar’s world and showing it to be not such a dreary 
place after all, was attuned to this purpose. At the mass meet- 
ing devoted to the subject of Unemployment, Henry Raymond 
Mussey of Wellesley College analyzed the factors producing 
unemployment, and Henry Dennison, president of the Denni- 


~ son Moluccas Cee coplanar “What One } En D 


' table discussions that sprouted mushroom-like all ov 


Has Done About It. ‘These furnished material for 
campus. At the next mass meeting Stacy May of Amherst 
lege spoke on workers’ education, A New Adventure in § ek 
ing Power. On the final evening of the convention Judge 
Florence E. Allen, of the Court’ of Common Pleas in Cleve 
land, asked for the help of women toward better politics ar 
better laws, and against the lax public conscience. 
The convention in its business meeting had already adoptei 
a modest educational program for the coming year. There is 
to be an educational committee and an educational director ol 
the national league, to make suggestions and plans for the c 
sideration of the clubs. Classes will be established where a 
when twenty or more members request them, the subject it 
each case to be chosen by the group. ‘Funds for this work wil 
be found by the national organization, the clubs being spare 
any expense \while the experiment is only an experiment. | But 
theirs will be the task of providing the recruits, and when one 
recalls that time for study and for class can be had only by 
the sacrifice of a part of the scanty leisure of their evening 
the new eet seems formidable enough, 4 
‘VIOLET BARBOUR. © 
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Better Team Play 


MORE Service Per Dollar by Better Team Work was the 
slogan of the recent Cleveland Community Welfare . 
Conference, at which under eight section headings the social 
agencies of the city came together for the first time for a family 
reunion and a discussion of the problems growing out of then 
relations to. one another. The idea of the conference devel 
oped from the necessity of some organizations to curtail their 
budgets and of others to expand theirs, because of the severe” 
economic situation. The sub-divisions were health, recreation, 
child welfare, family welfare, care of the aged, delinquen ’ 
publicity and community finance. 
The conference brought together professional social work= 
ers, board members, and the contributing public. The idea o 
team work was developed by arranging the program so that 
recreation was discussed in the health section; family social 
work in the recreation section; health work in the children’s 
section. ‘The opening session was devoted to an exchange o 
viewpoints between dispensary social workers and other casé 
working organizations. One result of this meeting was the 
development of a “steering” sheet to be used by the outside 
organizations in referring cases to the dispensary. Similar 
practical results grew out of the other section meetings. 4 
The evening meetings were planned to interest especially th 
contributors and the general public. 
One of the most valuable section meetings on publicity was 
led by Erie C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
He spoke before an audience of four hundred and set fort! 
the desire of the papers to serve the social agencies, bringin 
out the necessity of the social workers learning how to make, 
the best of his opportunities. RowLanp HAyYNEs. 
Director, Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 


Christian Economics ! 


66 W E are met to discuss inequality of wealth, its cause: 
and consequences, and the incompatability ‘of political 
democracy and industrial autocracy, and the relation of the 
church to thesé phenomena,” said Professor John H. Gray, 4 
former president of the American Economic Association in the 
opening address of the Evanston conference of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service on Christianity and the Economic 
Order. The gathering was not one of radicals or of sentimen- 
talists. Half of the addresses were given by men of recognized 
authority either in the field of general economics or in that o 
industrial research. Business was also capably represented. 
Thus it was in a practical and scientific way that this church 
group dealt with the evils of the economic order—evils which | 
they recognized must be overcome if the religion, which they 
are preaching is to have validity in the modern world. e 
Professor Gray, with the knowledge of age, but'still wide e| 
vision and zeal of youth, pointed out that the theories — 
which our economic order rests—those of private property, f 
dom of individual contract, and the universality and 
of competition— ‘grew out of conditions hat hav entirely 


ag M imited ownership came “the virtual ex- 
of the worker” from the increased surplus of produc- 
e struggle for this surplus has made capitalism “a 
r quite as” “destructive ‘of civilization as intermilitarism. 
fact it is the moving force and cause of international ag- 
ion.” The Reverend Dorr F. Diefendorf of East Orange, 
Jersey, demanded the full application of the christian 
iples of the “worth of the individual, the mutual de- 
ence of the human society, the dominance of the service 
e and the supremacy of spiritual values.” The control of 
petition by consciousness of kind and the furtherance of co- 
eration were scientifically explained by Robert W. Bruére. 
rofessor Ely defended private property, but many of his for- 
er students felt that a distinction should be made between 
property for power and property for use.” ‘The president of 
Columbia Conserve Company, William P. Hapgood, told 
> well employe management works in his factory, and 
ow the service motive is gaining on the profit motive. Basil 
ag showed the unequitable division of income. Guided by 
r alert chairman, Bishop McConell, Professor Rall of 
arrett Biblical Institute, and Paul Hutchinson, editor of the 
na Christian Advocate, the ministers expressed themselves 
ely as to the need of getting such facts as they had faced to 
ae attention of church people and as to methods of creating 
social conscience strong enough to be effective against the 
trenched. evils of the present economic order. 
G. W. Lawrence. 


~ Libraries 


RESIDENT M. L. Burton, of the University of Michigan, 
at the opening session of the forty-fourth annual meeting of 
: American Library Association held at Detroit during the 
ek June 26 to July 1, called the library the leading agency. 
adult education, — 
ome recent achievements of the association are the establish- 
t of closer relations with other agencies, notably with the 
tional Education Association; the’ assembling and preparation 
typical publicity material for ‘the use of whatever libraries or 
unities may desire it; response to an increased number of 
ests for information on library organization, methods and 
ice: increased emphasis on the cooperative printing of 
ding lists and other material; the beginning of a series of 
ding courses on vocational and other subjects, which will 
resent the best advice obtainable she specialists in their 
ids revised by librarians according to the needs of library use. 
‘he association continues to help in esta lishing county libraries 
here there is no access to library commissions or other state 


| Through its committee on federal and state relations, the 
merican Library Association has taken a vigorous stand 
ainst the Fordney tariff legislation i in regard to the importa- 
of books and also against the proposed alteration in the 
right bill, while it has supported the Sterling-Towner 
iran bill, urged an early edition of the statistical report on 
raries by the Bureau of Education, and has made efforts tend- 
4 toward a cheaper book post rate for libraries. 


The transfer of the hospital library service to the United 
ates Public Health Service, though officially provided for, is 
an time. In an informal round table presided over by 
line Webster, Dr. C. H. Lavyinder, the assistant surgeon 
eneral of the service, talked appreciatively of what the hospital 
brary means to physicians. He told of the therapeutic value 
‘books in all cases and especially in mental and nervous dis- 
ry 5, and the opportunities for service that could be developed 
this field. From war hospital library to the library in civilian 
itals is a sure step. A contribution to the work of Ameri- 
zation was made in the round table of work with the 
ign-born by bringing to librarians suggestions for for- 
-language book selection and the addresses of places 
rere books can be obtained for their Rumanian, Serbian, 
sh, Czech, Hungarian, Yiddish, Russian and Greek readers. 
“round. table discussion of ‘work with Negroes brought out 
excellent part libraries are playing in this form of education. 
he spirit of the Detroit convention found expression in the 
ting of the trustee section, made up not of librarians but of 
ness men, ct and physicians. They expressed their 
in the Ibrary a as the agency of culture peculiar to this age, 
tal " progress. way Lyp1a G. Rosinson. 
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None Genuine Without Trade Mark 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever hear 
that question? How could you always 
answer it? 


- Running in all directions over the back. 
and sides are sensitive, tired, weary nerves. 
They must have perfect comfort and rest. To 
insure this much study has been given by 
physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They 
have found the greatest aid in perfect condi- 
tions for repose of the nerve system. Sanitary — 
beds are all important. You may have a good 
mattress and springs—that is not enough. 
They cannot be sanitary and fully restful to 
the nerves without quilted mattress pads. 


_Over the mattress should be laid an Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this spread 
your sheets. These protectors are made of 
bleached white muslin, both sides quilted with 
white wadding of the best grade between. 
This assures the tired nerves a smooth even 


surface to rest on, giving them free action 


and healthy respiratory conditions which are 
not possible with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and babies crib 
clean and sweet, and mattresses in a perfect 
sanitary condition. All leading physicians 
endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 
leading hotels throughout the country use 
them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 
easily and are as good as new afterwards; cost 
but little and serve to protect mattresses and 
Iengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING. CO. 


15 Laight Street NEW YORK CITY 


EE no eee 


To Survey Associates 
and Survey Readers. 


We are making plans now for the new 
publication year beginning October ist, | 
and want to make it an advance over 
anything that has gone before. In laying . 
these plans we wish to have before us a 
cross section of representative opinion. 


Your individual judgment will be of 
practical help to us in planning. May we 
have your answer by return mail? 


-1. Would it be an advantage to you 
for us to merge the weekly service into 
one mid-monthly number each month? 


We have telescoped our weekly issues this summer 
into mid-monthlies. The question is whether we should 
not develop these mid-monthlies as a digest of experi- 
ence, comparable in size to the Graphic but entirely 
different in contents, especially strong in all the elements 
of practical service to readers. This would give sub- 
scribers one Mid-monthly and one Graphic number 
each month. ; 


2, Please rate in the order of their 
interest to you those features of our pre- 
sent weekly service which you should like 
to see given first importance in our 
planning: 


Tidings of Common Welfare (news). 

Short Opportune Articles of general social interest. 
News from the National Capital. 

Foreign Service. 


Longer articles interpreting research, Stserinent 
and experience. 

Developments in the field of [J civics, 4 health, 
(0 family welfare, Fj child welfare, [community 
organization. [] industry, [] education. 

Methods in administration and organization of in- 
terest to executives and committees. 

Social craftsmanship in treating individual lives. 

Book reviews. 

Digests of technical reports, specialized periodi- 
cals, etc. 

Editorials. 

Forum for discussion. 

Conference reports 


3. Indicate alternative features you 
would recommend. 


NAME, 


ADDRESS 


Send to the Survey 
112 East 19th Street, New York 


Room et OS 


To THE Eprror: In your issue of April 22, page 13, thei 
appeared a review of the report on Housing Conditions ¢ 
Employed Women of Manhattan issued by the Bureau 
Social Hygiene of New York. Through your valued 
widely distributed paper I desire to make the following 
rections in that study: 

On pages 36 and 37 appear tables giving the expenditur 
in relation to numbers of applicants and placements made b 
the Bureau of Rooming and Boarding Houses for Girls of th 
association in comparison with the expenditures made 
another room, registry for the same purposes. Estimates ¢ 
cost per applicant (page 36) and per placement (page 37) w 
based on the published report of the association. “These 
timates were made without consultation with this associatior 
The figures given in that report were for the work of th 
whole association, including its Bureau of Rooming and Boare 
ing Houses, and if the expense of the association proper is 
ducted from the sum total reported, it leaves the cost of rut 
ning its bureau as $4,459.40, not $7,847.20, making the cost pé 
applicant $1.57 and the cost per placement (1,409 placement 
not 1,292) $3.15. For a proper comparison with the othe 
room registry, whose percentages of similar costs are give 
on the same pages, the rent, telephone and light should be d 
ducted from the expenditure made by the bureau; the cost pe 
applicant would then show as .70, as against $1. 36 by the othe 
registry, and the cost per placement as $2.17, as against $2.7 
for the other registry. Cornevia FE. MARSHALL, 
_ President, Association to Promote Proper Housing fe 

Girls. 

New York. 


Education For What? 


To tHe Eprror: I have just read Dr. Hart’s article i 
the Survey for May 27 entitled Educational Drift. It com 
nearer expressing my growing convictions on education tha 
any other article that I have recently read. Allow me to expre: 
my appreciation of this fundamental analysis which ever 
educator ought to read. 

For the past years the conviction has been growing o 
me that all was not well with our system of education. | 
takes at least a decade for Dewey’s philosophy of educatie 
to sink in. JI had been satisfied with the dictum that th 
schools are the telic agent of society, substituting for the blin 
force of natural selection the intelligent force of society work 
ing for social progress. I saw merely the problem of bette 
attendance, better buildings and equipment, better and moz 
permanent teachers, But gradually I have been growing le: 
confident. It appears that in education too we are followin 
the popular motto: We know not where we are going, bi 
we are on our way. 

Dr. Hart is exactly right when he describes us as drifting 
We have no pilot. Dewey i is too far above most educators t 
lead the present generation, just as his own generation ai 
not understand Froebel—do not understand him today. | 
the schools are to shape , the habits, thoughts and feelings ¢ 
the next generation, who is deciding or has decided whz 
habits, thoughts and feelings the citizen of tomorrow ought t 
have? Is not the same force that kept China backward z 
work here? Has our public school system not been driftin 
in the hands of the most undemocratic of all the powers i 
our country? How can we assure that the chart will b 
prepared by those who have the clearest vision of democracy 
Sometimes I am actually glad that our schools form such 
small part in the real education of our youth. Nor am I At 
sure as I once was that the enormous increase in high schoc 
and college attendance is an unmixed blessing. 

The trouble is that our faith in education has been simila 
to our faith in patent medicine. If you are sick, take medicin 
If you are ignorant, take education. Education has done som 
people much good; hence, education will do all people. som 
good. “Some good,” in the minds of many, means 
lots of money without working hard and soiling | 
Education is a relative term. Just as we bere 


; me: a 


r who: 
| me r many. “education” in 
liege has been a positive evil; not because 
| girl could not profit from more education in 
things and for the right tasks, but because for some 
ication has been in the wrong things for the wrong 
We have been making changes in their behavior, but 
ve been wrong changes. We added teachers and rooms 
care of the growing mob, and failed to plan what we 
© do and must do to make their stay worth while to 
ils as well as to society which paid the bill. We are 
» May the Lord send us fair weather and keep us from 
[we may, again have a pilot with charts and compass. 
SAMUEL ANDREW KRUSE 
ae State Vereen College, 
Girardeau, Missouri 


. The Key of the Bastille 


ne Eprror: Among the interesting things a visitor toj 
Vernon, the home and tomb of Washington, may see 
following: 
F BASTILLE, SENT BY LAFAYETTE TO WASHINGTON, 1789, 
i THROUGH THOMAS PAINE ; 
- COPY OF LETTER OF PRESENTATION 
London, May 1, 1795. . 
- Our very good tend the Marquis de la Fayette has 
ed to my care the Key of the Bastille, and a drawing 
somely framed, representing the demolition: of that de- 
ble prison, as a present to your Excellency, of which his 
- will more particularly inform. I feel myself happy in 
the person through whom the Marquis has conveyed 
carly trophy of the Spoils of Despotism, and the first ripe 
; of American principles transplanted into ica to his 
-master and patron. 
hen he mentioned to me the present he intended you, my 
leaped with joy. It is something so truly in character 
no remarks can illustrate it, and is more happily expres- 
of his remembrance of his American friends than any 
rs can convey! at the principles of America opened 
bastille i is not to be doubted, and therefore the Key comes 
Ie right place. _ ‘ 


; Ger Parne, 
Conway’s Life a Thomas Paine, Vol. 1, page 273.) 
letter, together with the key, now (May 21). hangs on 
of the reception hall of Washington’s old mansion at 


Vernon, a startling rebuke to Americans who realize . 


merica is permitting her political prisoners to remain in 
ons long after all other participating nations in the recent 
War have granted amnesty to theirs. 

ae De MarsHary D. SMITH. 


ye 10 Paeodents . ) 

tHE Eprror: In reply to an article on the need of a 
1 student bank by Earle Gatchell in the March 18 issue 
Survey, I wish to tell you about the system of loans 
t Smith College which is managed entirely by the 
- of the college. In order to meet the requests for loans, 
ety. depends on a special alumnz fund raised in 1904-5 
orking capital, on other special gift funds, on loans re- 
id ‘on annual dues from regular members of the Alumnz 
tion ($1 each), 
Ss are made to the Sr socctatiiaten: excepting freshmen, 
; which may amount to five hundred dollars. These loans 
terest until three years after graduation, and then 
t at the rate of 4 per cent is charged. The final date of 
it is indefinite, but usually students repay in full before 
1 of the three Cried term. The percentage of loans long 
e is very sm 

dent of the three ‘upper. tastes who feels the need of 
pasuistance is, as a rule, able to borrow from the Stu- 
Society. Of course, scholastic standing is considered, 
istadenh is found to be doing poor work she is not con- 
le candidate for loans. The society requires 


pany is a direct transaction with the student. 


to those students who are doing 


Vole 


os aa 


- 484 Fulton Street 


; from college authorities when loans are - 
sertit oe ol financial aid should be given by — 


college course. The society 
advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 


\ICE CREAM 


Delicious and wholesome ices, sherbets, 
and frozen creams are made at home in 
thirty minutes in an Auto Vacuum freezer, 
without the turning of a crank. 

A folder that explains how to do it will 
be sent willingly. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


9 Floors of Household Equipment 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


HIGGINS’ 


Drawing Inks Photo Mounter Paste 
Eternal Writing Ink Board Paste 
Engrossin ng Ink 

Taurine peiiagé Sse ent 


Are the Finch on and Best inks. teal Adhesives 
If fro - 


pate yourse! im 
- adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, we) 
put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 

271 Ninth Streot 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
Brooklyn, N. »'& 


Groceries 
f SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock Systenis 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Save time distributing, papers 


Automatically sorts and routes mail, memos, orders, ete., 
for all to whom mail is distributed. It holds reference 
papers immediately at hand when needed, Very convenient, 

Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. Sections $1.20 each. 
¥Vifteen-compartment Kleradesk illustrated below only 
$19.20. Indexed front and back. ‘Write for free, instruc- 
tive folder, “How to Get Greater Desk Efficlency.’” 

Ross-Gould a. 451 N. 10th—St. Louis 
New York, ‘Chicagg (8) 


: M 
| ge fA (Gan lea | | wt: Ig 


Se 
nl We st AS 


A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
—Now Within Your Reach 


1,000 and 4 you can visit Panama, eoewas Japan, China, 
ni 


Philippi Oeylon, India, Africa, France, England 
120 days of peeons travel with congenial people, including a group 
of readers of The Surve 
Write for free ioopane illustrated booklet and full particulars. 
Address CLARK CRUISE, in care of THE SURVEY 
112 East 19 St., New York City 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Suppose All the Prisons Were 
Torn Down Tomorrow? 


Or if you can’t quite go all the way with Roger Baldwin in his 
article on The Goal to Work For, in the August number of The World 
Tomorrow or with Eugene Debs’ Jeremiad against the prison system 
which he calls Wasting Men, you will certainly want to read Winthrop 
~ Lane’s discussion of Where Prisons Fail. 


Other brilliant papers by _ 


Dr. Bernard Glueck, 
Calvin Derrick, 
Martha P. Falconer, 
Spencer Miller, 

Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
and Martha Gruening. 


The World Tomorrow 


concentrates each month on some subject of social importance. 
Constructive, uncompromising discussions. 


10 Cents a Copy Annual Subscription $1.00 


396 Broadway 


prefers to help those who are helping themselves financially, 


but in some cases it is impossible for a student to carry more 
than her regular college work. When students are eligible for 
scholarships they are advised to take advantage of them. Often 
a student’s health would be seriously impaired if she were to 
carry more than her regular work, and a loan, even one hun- 
dred dollars, might give her the opportunity to have a success- 
ful year at college, which she could not have otherwise. 5 

There are two free bed funds which solve many health 
problems. More and more the college physicians are practicing 
the method of preventive cure, and every precaution is taken to 
see that slight ills are cared for immediately. The necessary 
doctors’ bills, infirmary expenses, etc., are met by these emer- 
gency funds. 

‘The loan money is in constant circulation. 
is repaid by one it is loaned to another. 


As soon as it 
There is always a 


capital. Just at present the alumnae are trying to obtain a 


100 per cent alumnae association membership, which would. 


greatly increase the funds of the society and allow it to offer 
Ri new opportunities for student loans. ExizABETH WHEELER. 
NR ot Smith College. i 


Strike Relief 


To THE Eprror: The West Virginia Miners’ Relief Commit- 

tee was organized in Baltimore in January, 1922, to relieve the 

acute situation among the union miners of the New River coal 

field, which is District 29 of the United Mine Workers of 

America. There had been little work since October, 1921, and 

it was then realized that the attempt was being made to starve 

the union to death by the unsportsmanlike, the un-American 

method of forcing women and children to go hungry. The offi- 

cers of the committee are:. William N. Purdy, chairman; H. F. 

‘i Wilkie, secretary, and Elizabeth Gilman, treasurer. Most of 
fe the committee are members of the Farmer-Labor Party or of 
1 oie the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, everybody being volunteer 
workers. Not one penny that is given for relief goes for over- 
head expenses, not even for postage. Carload after carload of 


surplus held by the treasurer of the society, besides invested 


od was shipped to Wes 
by friends of the miners being : 

On April first came the strike which increased the 
of families in need of aid, and a campaign in New Yo 
arranged. The committee of endorsement in Baltimo 
sisted of four clergymen—Archbishop Curley, Roman C 
Dr. A. B. Kinsolving, Episcopal; Rabbi Lazaron, Jewish, 
the Reverend Mr. Beale, Methodist. The New York com 
‘tee of endorsement was much larger, including represent 
men and women, clerical and lay—Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin, | 
William Adams Brown and Louisa L. Schuyler being fairly, 
ical of their varied interests. From the campaign of the 
mittee in New York there came various committees of 
organizations in Greater New York, Newark and Boston. ~ 

The committee has raised over sixteen thousand dollars, 
funds are_still being received. All supplies are given 
through the officers of District 29, who have proven themse 
wise and careful in their distribution. The sad thing is that 
funds have allowed only a very meagre ration of about t 
cents per week for each person, This should be trebled. ~ 
gratitude of the miners, who have been twice visited by 
bers of the committee, is touchingly great. They realize thi 
is not a charity dole that is being handed out to them, but 
their friends who believe in the cause of organized labor, 
doing what they can to enable them to receive justice in 
terrible period. EvizaBetH Git 

513 Park Avenue, Baltimore. oe a 


Labor’s Liability ; ‘ 

To THE Eprror: A reading in the article on the Corot 
decision by Francis Bowes Sayre in the June 15 issue of 
Survey has sent me back to a reading of the text of the deci 
for Mr. Sayre takes the decision in such a matter of course 
as to make me wonder whether I could have wholly mis 
preted it on my first reading. ‘ a 
I am unable to find a basis for Mr. Sayre’s statement 
the decision holds the unions liable for damages inflicte 
strikes only when sued under the Sherman Act. That is € 
alent to saying that the unions are not to be held liable z 
for the court ruled that in this case the Sherman Act was 
violated, and the inference is very strong that no strike 
ordinary economic purposes can be held to be an illegal ip 
ference with interstate commerce. E 
Nevertheless, the court devoted a great amount of space t 
~argument that unions ought to be held liable for injuries infli 
during strikes and reached the conclusion that the internat! 
organization of mine workers, the district union and the ] 
unions were properly made parties to the suit. 
The evidence adduced in the trial also convinced the ¢ 
that the international was not responsible for the violence 
mitted during the strike, but this is true only because it dik 
“ratify ” the strike. If it had “ assumed liability by ratificz 
different questions would have arisen.” ~~ 
In other words, whenever an international authorizes a st 
or pays strike benefits or any other expenses it will in the opi 
of the Supreme Court be responsible for any violence that occ 
just as in its opinion District 21 is responsible and liable fe 
injuries inflicted during the Arkansas strike. 
This is the dictum that Mr. Sayre considers “ ominous.” 
needs only a straight suit for damages to enable it to becom 
authoritative ruling. The opportunity is to be presented ir 
suit that is promised—‘ under the Coronado decision” the 
torney for the company announces—in connection with the r 
destruction of mine property at Herrin, Illinois. When that 
comes before the court, is there not every reason to antici 
that the “ body blow to unionism ”—which Mr. Sayre indis 
has been averted—will be delivered? Joun A. Fire! 
New York School of Social Work. esc 


irgin: Lot es ¢ lat 
lso shipped at frequen 


Books for Prisoners 


To tHe Eprror: Any prisoner, political or non-polit 
who makes the request, may obtain any of the books publi: 
by The Critic and Guide Company free of charge. 

The only solace left to prisoners is reading, and we 7 
to do a little something to lighten the misery of those 
have been unfortunate enough to be thrown behind prison b 

Wiuiam J. Rosinso 

New York. Sale as Pon 


fe 
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& than two hundred cities in France 
Germany last year during the week-end 


ate war held demonstrations in favor 
{no more war.’ ‘This year ten na- 
| in Europe, including both belliger- 
‘and neutrals during that conflict, are 
(cipating, and the National Council for 
tection of Armaments in Washington, 
, has made arrangements for a similar 
nstration in the United States on July 
). Meetings, messages to the President 
‘to Congress, the posting of placards, 


ial sermons in many churches and fea- 


3 in the press will be among the methods 
peal. mK 


RESENTATIVES of twenty-five or- 
zations devoted to athletics, physical 
ation, health and education called upon 
ident Harding last month to ask his 
ort securing universal physical educa- 
in the schools of the country. Although 
ew legislation was urged, the need for 
i federal interest was brought out. At 


sit only one-tenth of the school children 


he United States are given physical 
ing. ; ue t 


child welfare agencies of France have 


combined into one loose organization © 


yn as the General Child Welfare Bureau. 
work of the organization is divided into. 
ons; that on school hygiene has studied 
cal inspection of school children and 
question of school nurses. The section 


sistance has collected information on | 


gencies giving aid to children. A sec- 
on publicity is following methods famil- 
fo American readers in carrying on 2 
ral campaign of education through 


res, newspaper articles and pamphlets 


vor of child hygiene. 

CE Earle Gatchell’s article appeared in 
jurveEY for March 18, outlining a scheme 
student loans and student banks, an 
riment on those lines has been started 
he Harmon Foundation, New York. 


principles adopted are practically those 


down by Mr. Gatchell. The new di- 
n on loans to college students [see the 
EY for December 3, 1921] has issued 
folders, one outlining the operation of 


fund for student loans set aside by the. 


dation and the other a discussion of the 
‘y of the experiment. Several colleges 
already been selected for it, and oper- 
is will begin next fall. 


O and Florida have come strongly into 
»pen forum movement this last winter, © 


rding to a letter from George W. Cole- 
_ president of the Open Forum National 
cil. The council during the season 
lied speakers to 107 organizations in 21 
rent states. A community forum has 
_ established in San Francisco, and 
> are more forums now on a broad com- 
ity base, though forums in churches con- 
> numerous. | ee : 


TERNOR T. C. McRAE and other 


officials took part in the recent state 
erence of social workers in Arkansas 
th adaonted a definite program for use 
ie General Assembly in January, 1923. 
county unit in organizing the public 
are work of the state was one of the 
1 topics of discussion; hope was ex- 
eet it may soon be possible to put 

‘are work in each county under one 


“head under the supervision 
ion of charities and 


- socia 
moting a number of changes in the law 


ates the anniversary of the outbreak of — 


THE SURVEY 


"correction, The state probation officers’ as- 
tion which met at the same time is pro- 


which would improve the juvenile court 
system and aims at the increase of the pres- 
ent twelve juvenile courts in Arkansas to 
at least fifty within the.next two years which 
are quite insufficient. 


AS the result of a study recently made by 
Raymond B. Fosdick and Mark M. Jones, 


+ the National Association of Travelers’ Aid 


Societies has been reorganized with John 
R. Shillady as the general director. Its new 
work will be carried out by committees on 
operations, coordinating, finance and busi- 
ness. As soon as adequate support is as- 
sured, the national body through the opera- 
tions committee will put a larger staff into 
the field. Service to immigrants and emi- 
grants in transit will be one of the duties 
of the coordinating committee, which will 
also draft a manual, ; 


THE first public tribunal to stop the tide 
of wage reductions is the Minimum Wage 
Conference of the District of Columbia 
which has just upheld the employes in their 
case against the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which sought to reduce 
the minimum wage of some seven thousand 
women employed in various mercantile oc- 
~ cupations. © ; 


NEIGHBORS ~ 


- WHEN vacations start, it is “old home” 
week in the Survey’s offices. The west 
comes east and the south goes north; and 
many old friends drop in to inquire how 


' Survey Associates are getting along or to 


explain why they have not written for so 
long. ‘This year, the SuRvEY’s emissaries— 
volunteer ambassadors of socially minded 
America to the peoples of the world—seem 
to go everywhere: to Hawaii, China and 
India, to Alaska and Palestine, and to prac- 
tically every country in Europe. « 


Dr. George M. Price, former health ed- - 


vitor of the Survey and still a helpful con- 
tributor, is looking for progressive public 
health measures in Switzerland, Germany 
and Belgium. Graham Taylor, associate 
editor since the founding of the SuRVEY, is 
just back from a wonderful time in China; 


.-Harold Livingston Van Doren, art editor of 


the Graphic, has resigned to spend next 
year in Munich to study expressionism at 
its source; S. Adele Shaw, until recently 
associate editor in charge of the industry 
department, has started on a voyage around 
South America. In the meantime her recent 
articles on constructive efforts toward peace 
and democracy in American industry are 
bringing, as they should, cordial letters of 
appreciation from both trade unionists and 
progressive employers. 


PROFESSOR ERNST FRANCKE, whose 
death is announced from Germany, was 
‘known in America chiefly as editor of 
Soziale Praxis and of the publications of 
the Verein fuer Sozialpolitik. His career 
originated in journalism; but since the 
early nineties all his time has been devoted 
to the advancement of social work, espe- 
cially in the field of labor legislation and 
the improvement of relations between cap- 
ital and labor, He enjoyed the confidence 
of the more conservative social reform 
groups and also of the socialist trade unions. 
For many years he was the foremost advo- 
cate of legislation on behalf of the sweated 
home worker and of substitution of organ- 
ized negotiation and agreement between 
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employers and trade unions for industrial 
warfare. He was president of the Gesell- 
schaft fuer Soziale Reform, a position now 
occupied by another man primarily identi- 
fied with industrial legislation, Heinrich 
Herkner. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, announces that W. O. Thompson will 
act as financial adviser of the Russian 


American Industrial Corporation, which has ~ 


been chartered in Delaware, to develop the 
garment trades in Russia. Mr. Thompson’s 
acquaintance with the labor leaders in the 
clothing trade, who are organizing this new 
form of constructive help for their fellow 
workers in Russia, is not new. He was 
associated with the late John Williams, per- 
haps the most successful labor arbitrator we 
have known in this country, in the earlier 
hegotiations in Chicago and New York 
which brought order and trade government 
into being in the great clothing centers. 
Mr, Thompson, long a member of the Chi- 
cago bar, has been engaged in business in 
New York in recent years. He was for- 
merly president of the N. K. Fairbank Com- 
pany and of the American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany and later chairman of the board of 
directors’ of the latter company. 


FLORYAN ZNANIECKI will be remem- 
bered by many as a former teacher at the 
University of Chicago, and author, with 
Professor W. I. Thomas, of the five-volume 
monograph on the Polish Peasant. He is 
now holding the only chair-of sociology in 
Poland, at a university which happens to 
be the youngest in that young republic. 
This institution has another claim to special 
interest in that it is housed at Poznan 
(better known here as Posen) in a magnifi- 
cent residence erected by William II. With 
4,500 Polish marks worth about a dollar, 
Professor Znaniecki feels keenly the diffi- 
culty of securing for the university the 
American books on theoretical and applied 
sociology which it ought to have. Gifts to 
meet that need will be accepted by the In- 


ternational Exchange Department of the 


Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 


IN 1895, Gaylord S. White helped to organ- 
ize the Union Settlement on 116th Street, New 
York. Six years later he became the head 
worker, a position he has held ever since. 
All these years, Mr. White has been in 
charge of the field work, or as it has been 
called more recently, the home service work 
of the Union Theological Seminary. The 
two tasks have been mutually stimulating; 
but they have grown too great to be handled 
by a single individual. Hence, Mr. White 
is now relinquishing his work at the settle- 
ment, in order to devote himself entirely 
to his task at the seminary. To his friendly 
ministration as a neighbor of the upper East 
Side, Mr. White has added an unstinted 
measure of service to the organized front of 
the settlements in New York in city-wide 
and state affairs. 


A WESTERN friend, in response to an in- 
vitation to the luncheon given by Survey 
Associates at the National Conference of 
Social Work, gave expression to a sentiment 
that is voiced with increasing frequency: 
“I wish to express my appreciation of the 
fact that the price of the luncheon indicates 
that those in attendance should not need to 
feel the embarrassment which results from 
the attending of a luncheon devoted to social 
problems when the cost of the luncheon is 
more than one-half the weekly earnings of 
many of the people whose problems are be- 
ing considered,” 


a: 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A woman teacher for a week- 
day school of Religious Education, con- 
nected with an Episcopal and a Presbyterian 
Church in a progressive community of cul- 
tivated people, seventeen miles from New 
York City. Requirements: Experience in 
teaching, knowledge of the Bible, familiar- 
ity with expressional activities of young 
people. Satisfactory financial support to 
the right person. 4237 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A director of sewing, cook- 
ing, housekeeping, and similar classes in an 
eastern settlement house. One with settle- 
ment experience preferred. Fair salary. 
Six weeks vacation each year. Applicants 
are requested to give particulars regarding 
training,’ previous employment, etc. 4242 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: A General Secretary for a 
well organized, up to date Welfare Associa- 
tion. Lady preferred. Write to Anna Mc- 
Dougall Barr, Secy., Muscatine Welfare 
Association, Muscatine, Ia. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., Box 5, East Side. Boston Office. 


GIRLS’ Supervisor: State age, education, 
' experience, etc., in application to Super- 
- Intendent, Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 12th St. 
and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penn. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
_ Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


MATRON: State everything about your- 
self in your application to the Superintend- 
ent, Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 12th St. and 

Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penn. 


REFINED graduate nurse, under forty, as 
housekeeper-companion to lady. Must have 
good references. State terms and qualifica- 
tions. 4243 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A young attractive woman 
to organize and work with young children 
and girls in Washington, D. C. Salary to 
begin $125 a month. 4244 Survey. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


- TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 

vate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 

cation Service, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL case worker with Red Cross ex- 
_ perience, desires position in New York. 380 
- Prospect Street, Portchester, N. Y. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tae Sunvey. Tt helps us, 


- CLASSIFIED “ADVERTISEMENTS _ 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 iahes to the inch, . 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
“number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1. 50. Discounts on three or more 
Cash- with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


versity education with good Jewish back- 
ground, seek positions as Superintendent and 
Matron respectively of a Jewish Orphan 
Home. Special training in social work 


coupled with successful practical experience 


in child-care. At present holding important 
positions in large orphanage. Satisfactory 
reasons for desiring change. Best references 
and recommendations, Available after Sep-— 
tember 1, 4238 SURVEY. —--- EEE 
WANTED: Position by woman. A trained 
Kindergartner. Has done Playground, Case 
and Girls’ Club work. Eight years’ ex- 
perience in foreign Industrial Neighborhood, 


also Southern Cotton Mill Village. Best se 


references. 4231 SURVEY. 

DIETITIAN position wanted by tech- 
nically trained woman as assistant to Super- 
intendent of a Home, Institution or Orphan- 
age. Now employed as Chief Dietitian in 
a 2,500 bed institution. Seven years’ experi- 
ence. Age 31 years. 4239 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Position by social worker of : 


four years’ experience, including case work 
supervisor, Red Cross Secretaryships, in- 
vestigative and survey work. 4235 SURVEY. 


FIELD secretary and campaign manager. 
Broad experience in child welfare and tuber- 


culosis organization work, including estab- | 


lishment of clinics, program planning, nutri- 
tional work and public speaking. -Available 
from July 15 to November. ‘4234 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED trained nurse desires 


position in institution, orphanage or con-— 


valescent home with both adults and chil- 
dren. Ready October first. 4220 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER ‘wants executive po- 


sition ; twelve years’ experience Family Case _ 
Work and preventive work with girls a — 
‘specialty. 4228 SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE position by ‘trained’ case 


worker, New York City: or vicinity. ee 
1. 4230 SURVEY. 


PROTESTANT woman of experience in 
institutional work for girls, desires position, 
References. 4218 SURVEY. fi : 


. 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “COOKING 
FOR PROFIT,” Booklet on request. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY loters sent free on request, — 


also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin ‘Print- — 
ery, Warner, New Hampshire. 


YOUNG Jewish couple, combining uni- 


FOR SALE %e#1 a home 


; Ut bath and gatage, Ad 


write Literary Bureau, 509 Haniel 


--make Ameri ca saf 
vice, Brooklyn, N. 2g 


[BEAUTIFUL < CAMP TAM rN 


arare combination of 
country, sports and 


AN IDEAL VACATION 
Write for Booklet to 


8 rooms and caaee celled throu 
roof. 90 ft. front with stone wa 
of Profile Rock. Comforta wy, 
piano. References required. 

SKILTON, Lawrence, Kans: 


Adirondacks, 
rge house, in excellent condition, 
dress’ 


ALMER, Keeseville, N. xX. 


SUMMER CAMP for profession 
in Maine woods. Screened cabin 
plumbing, boating, bathing, tennis, 1 
hikes. $18 a week. 4229 phils 


FOR RENT _ 


FOR RENT: Small room in 
House. Service required. 4240 Suri 


‘5 feet 5 inches hi 
Various lengths, 


igh, : Sega: 


4241 SURVEY. 


Earn $25 ey: spare ‘aha 
for newspapers, magazines. E 


necessary, details Free. paki § dic 
St. Louis, : Mo. zi - 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAY 4 
‘wanted for. publication. Submit Ms 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


- It Carnot. be. Done Herer 
self! Fin t 
ar a ian Beets nde do tang 


and Beotcedsual enol 


(Part I, Bens Part Il, 5c, 


‘e for them: 


+ speeches, eben: 
_ AUTHOR’S RESDA 
nue, New. York. 


adonne 


